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It looked like a case of being too late, for Harry lay writhing on the conch. Old King Brady 
caught the black from behind and pulled him off the stool. "Harry!" screamed 
Alice. A groan was the only reply. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOR A TEAK, A MONTH, A WEEK AND A DAT. 

It was New York City on a bleak day in the month 
of March. 

The west wind came sweeping *up Eifty-ninth street hy 
the Ninth avenue station of the elevated, fresh from the 
mysterious- regions across the Hudson River, which to the 
average New Yorker marks the end of the world. 

The old gentleman in the long, blue coat, with brass 
buttons, nearly lost his big, broad-brimmed, white hat as 
he came down the elevated stairs and struck the street. 

Jamming this antiquated tile more firmly on his head, 
he adjusted his old-fashioned stock and stand-up collar 
and took a look around. 

"Not here !" he muttered. "Well, I will give him five 
minutes, and no more." 

He looked at his watch and took his stand by the corner 
saloon. 

A big man, wearing diamonds, came out and greeted 
him. . 

"How are you, Mr. Brady? Hope I see you well?" he 
said. 

They shook hands and exchanged a few words. 
The big man was the backer of a dozen saloons and 
poolrooms. 

Thousands of New Yorkers would have considered it an 
honor to be thus greeted by him. 

But the old man with the big, white hat wiped his hand 
on his handkerchief after the diamond-bedecked man had 
departed. 

He knew the man as others did not know him, and knew 
that his wealth and power had come through robbery of 
the widow, the orphan and the poor. 

To shake hands with such a man he considered a dis- 
grace. 

For it was the business of the man with the big hat to 
know things. 

He was a detective. 

Moreover, he was the world-famous Old King Brady, 
by long odds the best-known sleuth in America, whose 
acquaintance fn New York City with all kinds and condi- 
tions of men can scarcely be equalled by any one alive. 

The wind continued to blow, and the minutes flitted by. 

Before the time limit was reached down the elevated 
steps came a trim, young fellow in his twenties, as up-to- 
date in his dress and general appearance as the old de- 
tective in said particulars was behind the age. 

This was Young King Brady, late pupil, now full part- 
ner, in the Brady Detective Bureau, of Union Square, 
New York. 



"Well, Harry," remarked Old King Brady, "you are te» 
minutes late. I was on the point of giving you up." 

"Put it up to the elevated railroad and not to me," re- 
plied Young King Brady. "The train was delayed. Bui- 
what is in the wind?" 

"A Secret Service order received over the telephone 
from headquarters in Washington, shortly after you left- 
this morning." 

"So? And what about?" 

"Remember Joe Curry?" 

"The colored Secret Service man? Certainly." 

"He is dying, they say. Somebody notified the chief 
anonymously. We are ordered to investigate." 

"Yes. Where does he live?" 

"Up here in the Sixties — San Juan Hill." 

This peculiar name has attached itself to the largest of 
New York's several colored quarters, for some reason 
which we could never learn. 

"I am sorry to hear that. Curry was a good man in 
his way. What do you suppose can have struck him ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know. I haven't seen him in almost 
a year. Let use get right around there and see." 

They hurried to 6 — th street. 

Here, on the top floor of a low row of brick tenements,, 
they found their man. 

A frightened-looking colored woman admitted them. 

"Yo'll be Ole King Brady?" she said, looking the old 
detective over. 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"I am so glad yo' have come. Job has been calling for- 

yo'." 

"Why didn't he send for me sooner? I got the order 
to call here by way of Washington, less than an hour 
ago. Are your Mrs. Curry?" 

"Yes, sah. I'se his wife. He has been clean off his 
head, sah. I sent word to Mistah Clemens. I s'pose 
he tole de chief ; but f o' de land sake ! doan breve a word> 
about Secret Service hyar, Mistah Brady. Dese niggers 
in dis house would kill me if dey knowed dat mah man 
has been a detective. Dat's what dey wud!" 

"Rest quiet on that score, Mrs. Curry. Can I see Job- 
now?" 

"De doctah am wiv him, sah. I'se feared of dat man. 
Better wait a minute till he come out." 
"What doctor is it?" 

"Dunno him name, sah. Some doctah Mistah Clemen*-" 
sent around." 

"How long has Joe been tiiis way?" 

"Goin' on two weeks; he's been po'ly. Hit am fo' days 
since he tuk to him bed." 

The Bradys waited. [ 

Presently the doctor, a pompous, little man, came out. 
of the front room. 
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He was a Dr. Define, a well-known jraetitioner in the 
neighborhood, and Old King Brady addressed him by 
name. 

"Oh! Ah, yes — Mr. Brady!" said the doctor. "I re- 
member you very well. It is some time since we hare 
met." 

"Your patient, doctor.- He is a man I feel an inter- 
est in. You are aware of his business, I presume?" 

"Yes. Secret Service Commissioner Clemens in- 
formed me." 

"What ails him?" 

"It's a case of grip and general break-up. Oh, Mrs. 
Curry ! Better go in to your husband now." 

The woman passed into the other room. 

"Going to die, doctor?" asked the old detective as soon 
as the door was closedV 

"Sure thing!" replied the doctor. "His stomach is all 
gone ; so are his kidneys. As for his liver — well, I hardly 
see how he has lived as long as he has." 

"You have told the wife?" 

"No; I shall tell her to-night." 

"Can we see the patient?" 

"Yes. He is expecting you. May as well go right in. 
Nothing can save him, but don't let him get excited or 
he may pop out while you axe talking to him, which would 
be awkward. Good day!" 

And Dr. Devine popped out himself then. 

"How little they think of death, and yet they have to 
travel the same road as the rest of us," remarked the old 
detective. 

"Any need of me going in?" questioned Harry. "I'm 
not anxious to interview a dying man." 

"Remain here. I will call you if I want you," replied 
Old King Brady, and he knocked on the dividing door. 

The woman answered. 

"Can I see him now?" demanded the old detective. 
"Sho'ly, Mistah Brady. He's waiting fo' yo'," was 
the reply. 

Old King Brady passed in, and Mrs. Curry passed out. 

The room was comfortably and tastefully furnished. 

Upon the bed lay a much-emaciated colored man, whose 
age must have been under forty i 

His eyes were closed, and he was muttering to him- 
self. 

Old King Brady was amazed at the change which had 
come over this once active and robust man. 

"Job!" he said, bending over the bed. "You wanted 
to see me, Job. I am here." 

The eyes opened and a- smile eame over the face. 

"Mr. Brady!" 

"Here I am, Job." 

A trembling hand came out from under the covers and 
grasped that of the old detective. 

"T'ank yo'!" he said. "Yes, I want to see yo', Mr. 
Brady. I'se gwinter die." 
; "Don't give up hope, Job." 

"Must. Listen! 'Tain't mo use to do nuffin'. Dese 
yere doctahs dey doan know nuffin' 'bout my case. I'se 
hoodooed; dat's what's de mattah wiv me." 

The man was plainly dying. 

It was no time to argue against superstition, and Old 
King Brady chimed in with the idea. 



"If you believe that, Job," he replied, "why don't you 
send for a voodoo doctor to break the spell?" 

"I'se done it, Mr. Brady; I had one workin' over me all 
night long. Kaint do nuffin'. De spirit what's got aholt 
of me is too powerful fo' him. Only de nigger what set 
him onto me can take him away." 

"Do you know who it is? Perhaps I can help." - 

"Dunno fo' suah. 'Tain't no use. Hit's too late. All 
come from a case I had among a bunch of Philadelphia 
niggers. I never been myself sence. But, never mind 
dat, as I'se got somet'ing to say to yo', who has always 
been good to me." 

"Dear me ! Job, I don't know that I ever did anything 
particular for you, my poor fellow ! but I'd like to help 
you now, if I can." 

"Kaint, boss. No sorter use. I'se clean done fo'. But 
looker hyar. I'se got an idea dat yo' may need mah help 
and dat befo' very long. Dat's why I done send for yo'." 

"Let it come, Job. Don't be afraid to speak." 

"Oh, I hain't got nuffin' mo' to say, but I'se gwine ter 
give you suffin' an' I want yer to keep it till you find 
yo'self in a tight place with niggers, den show it, and 
mebbe hit will save yo' life." 

Still inclined to humor a dying man, Old King Brady 
thanked him. 

Job felt under his pillow and drew out a small, wash- 
leather bag, much worn. 

"Hit am in hyar, Mr. Brady," he said. "Fo' years I 
wear dis yere aroun' mah neck. Hit am no spell ob de 
debibil, and I won't tell yo' what hit am; but promise me 
yo' will keep hit about yo'~fo' a year, a month, a week an' 
a day?" ' 

"I promise, Job," replied the old detective, accepting 
the bag. 

"T'ank yo, boss I You was alius good to me. You 
want to know how? Well, I tell yer. Yo' alius treated 
me lak a man, dat's how. 'Tain't ebery white man what 
treats a nigger so, an' let me tell yer anoder t'ing. Nig-, 
gers am lak children; an' yo' treat 'em right. You' specs 
too much of dem an' yo' doan treat 'em right. De/s no 
better an' no wuss dan oder folks. Goodbye ! I'se gwinter 
sleep !" 

Old King Brady shook hands with the dying man again, 
and after a few sympathetic words withdrew, and, with 
Harry, left the house. 

As they walked toward Ninth avenue the old detective 
related to his partner what had occurred. 

"And what do you think? Is he really dying?" Harry 
asked. 

"I don't think there is a doubt of it," was the reply. 
"Of course, you take no stock in the hoodoo busi- 
ness?" 

"Certainly not; but I do think he is a man poisoned." 
"Why not see thcdoctor?" 

"I shall call him over the 'phone and tell him my the- 
ory, but it is too late now to do anything. Just the 
same, after he is dead, which he will be before many 
hours, I shall see to it that there is a post-mortem and 
the case looked into. Job Curry has been a very useful 
man to the Secret Service Bureau, and it is a shame to 
have him pass out so." 

"Have you looked into the bag?" 
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"No. We will do that when we get on the elevated 
train." 

As they rode downtown Old King Brady" opened the 
little, wash-leather hag, which he had promised the dying 
darky to keep for a year, a month, a week and a day. 

All it contained was a queer shaped black stone, highly 
polished on all sides but one, where it was rough and 
loooked as though it had been broken off from a larger 
piece. 

"Just a lucky stone," remarked Old King Brady; "but 
all the same I propose to be true to my promise and keep 
the thing for a year, a month, a week and a day." 



CHAPTER II. 

A QUAKER CITT tiAIX. 

That night Job Curry died. 

True to his determination, Old King Brady arranged 
for a post-mortem. 

He personally assumed the expense of the funeral, and 
persuaded the widow to allow the remains to be removed 
to a private morgue, where, without her knowledge, the 
autopsy was to be performed. 

By appointment with Dr. Devine, Old King Brady met 
him at the morgue half an hour before the time fixed for 
the autopsy. 

The little doctor was quite cavalier about the appoint- 
ment. 

"You see I am here, Mr. Brady," he said, when the old 
detective entered. "And it is to my own great incon- 
venience that I have kept the appointment. What is it 
you wish?" 

"To make a personal examination of this body in your 
presence, doctor," replied the old detective. 

"Entirely unnecessary!" snapped Dr. Devine. "Per- 
mit me to say that I regard your theory of poison as ab- 
surd.'** 

"Possibly, possibly. Have you practiced much among 
colored folks?" 

"Very little. I only took up with this case to oblige 
Mr. Clemens." 

"Just so. I, on j;he contrary, have had much to do 
with them, although not in a medical way. . X believe the 
man to have been poisoned, and I say so frankly." 

"But you are not a medical man." 

"Hence my opinon is worthless. Granted. But, as I 
am putting up for this autopsy and propose to pay your 
fee, I am a man to be humored. I want yon to make an 
examination of this corpse in my presence. For this bill 
me especially and I will ^promptly remit." 

"Oh, very well," replied the doctor. "If you put it 
that way, of course, I haven't a word to say. Come. I 
understand the undertaker has the corpse on the oper- 
ating table. We will make our examination now." 

They entered the operating room. 

Bemoving the sheet, Dr. Devine made his examina- 
tion. 

Certainly there was nothing to indicate poison about 
the remains. 



"You see?" said the doctor, when he had finished. 
"Nothing but an examination of the stomach can prove 
or disprove your poison theory." 

"And you see nothing unusual?" Old King Brady 
asked. 

"Nothing whatever. Do you?" 
"Yes." 

"Indeed! Where? What?" 

"I once saw a negro die in New Orleans under just 
these circumstances, doctor; and on this corpse I we 
just what the operating surgeon found in that case. He, 
as it happened, was familiar with the tricks of negro 
voodoo doctors, and knew what to look for." 

"And I don't! Is that what you mean?" 

Old King Brady bowed. 

"Oh, very well. We'll admit -that I don't know my 
business. Perhaps you will be food enough to explain 
what you m^m." 

"Very good. Look here." 

The corpse of Job Curry lay face downward upon the 
table. 

Old King Brady pointed to an inflamed, reddish buneh 
on the back of the left leg, well up toward the hip. 
"What do you make of that?" he demanded. 
"Beginning of a bad sore," replied Dr. Devine, prompt- 

iy- 

"Doctor, if you will take your lancet, and open that 
bunch you will find in it something looking very much 
like a small, hollow piece of bone. If you will carefully 
investigate you will also find that it is a piece of a mouse's 
legbone, and that it contains in the tiny hollow traces of 
a vegetable poison." 

"You found such a thing in the leg of the corpse in 
New Orleans?" 

"The surgeon who performed the autopsy did." 

"But how could a man carry a thing around with him, 
and not know it?" 

"Can't say. This man may have felt pain there without 
knowing the cause." 

"He did complain of pain in his left leg." 

"And you made an examination?" 

"No." 

"You told him it was rheumatic?" 
"Yes." 

"Make your examination now, doctor. There is no 
use in talking about this thing any longer. Just see if I 
am right or wrong." 

Dr. Devine was evidently growing interested. 

He produced his lancet and cut into the red bunch. 

And, sure enough, from it he took a tiny piece of bone. 

It was not a splinter, but perfectly round and hollow^ 
although the opening through it was most minute. 

"You have certainly proved youT point in part, Mr. 
Brady," he said. "But there could hardly be poison 
enough in this thing to kill a man." 

"How long would a man live who touched his tongue 
to a vial of prussic acid?" retorted the old detective. 

"Well, yon have me there. He would drop dead on' the 
spot, of course." 

"Thus there are poisons and poisons. Analysis will 
show. Are you anatomist enough to pronounce on the 
bone?" 
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"No, but Dr. Parker, who is to attend here, is." 

"I will wait for Dr. Parker and then withdraw." 

At the appointed time the doctor arrived. 

Dr. Devine was perfectly fair about the matter. . 

He told of Old King Brady's theory, explained how it 
had been borne out, and exhibited the fragment of bone. 

Dr. Parker at once pronounced it part of the legbone 
-of a mouse. 

"This is very interesting!" he declared. "I shall take 
particular pleasure in analyzing this bone ; but, Mr. Brady, 
■can you give me any clew to the nature of the poison you 
suspect it contained?" 

"Unfortunately I cannot," replied the old detective. 
"The doctor in New Orleans who supplied me with this 
information named it at the time, and stated that it was 
known only to colored voodoo doctors or priests. I have 
forgotten what he called it." i t 

"If you will give me his address I will write'him," said 
Dr. Parker. "I am deeply interested in this." 

"I wish I could give you his address," replied Old King 
Brady; "but, unfortunately, the man is dead." 

Old King Brady now withdrew and waited nearly a 
weekly before he knew the result of the analysis of that 
tiny bone. 

But the report of the autopsy came promptly. 
No trace of poison was found in the stomach of Job 
■Curry. . 

At last came the report of the analysis. 
Dr. Parker stated that he found that Old King Brady 
was right. 

The bone contained a powerful, but slow-acting, vegeta- 
ble poison, for which he could find no name. 

Such were the circumstances attending the death of 
the colored Secret Service man. 

The months passed, and by all but Old King Brady the 
matter was forgotten. 

March came around again, and on the anniversary of 
■the day of Job Curry's death the Bradys received a Secret 
Service order to go over to Philadelphia^and take up a 
xase. 

It was Miss Alice Montgomery, the accomplished fe- 
male partner of the Brady Detective Bureau, who received 
the order. 

, This was in the early morning at the office. 

As it happened, Old King Brady was late that morn- 
ing. 

When he came in Alice waited upon him in his private 
office. 

"Orders for Philadelphia, Mr. Brady," she said. 
"Well," demanded the old detective, "and what about 
•that?" 

"Remember the case of Dr. J. K. Hough, whose death 
was reported in the paper some days ago?" 
"Yes." 

"It seems that Dr. Hough was an expert chemist and 
has done a great deal of work for the Secret Service Bu- 
reau. Orders are that we go over to Philadelphia at 
once and take up the case. There are suspicious circum- 
stances. Poison is suggested." 

And this was the errand which took the famous detec- 
^tives to the Quaker City that cold, March day. 



They took rooms at their usual hotel, the Bingham 
House. 

Although -it was late in the day when they arrived, 
they proceeded directly to the house of the dead Dr. 
Hough, on Walnut street. 

Here they were received by a young man, who intro- 
duced himself as Dr. Hough's assistant, Dr. Watson. 

He was a small, insignificant-looking man, with tow- 
colored hair, watery-blue eyes, and a blonde mustache. 

He received the detectives cordially and conducted 
thenf at once into the private office. 

"I have been expecting you," he said. "The chief of 
the Secret Service notified me to look out for you to- 
day. That is why I have remained in." 

"We propose to take right hold of this matter, doe- 
tor," replied Old King Brady, as they seated themselves. 
"We want to know all about it; but, first, tell me, are 
you Dr. Hough's successor?" 

"Well, I suppose I may be so called," replied Dr. Wat- 
son, modestly; "but I can never hope to fill his place. 
Dr. Hough was one of the most expert chemists in Amer- 
ica. His death is a great loss to the profession, and " 

"Does he leave a family?" broke in Old King Brady, 
who had already taken one of his violent prejudices 
against this young man. 

"No. The doctor was a bachelor," was the reply. 

"What was his age?" 

"Fifty-two and some months." 

"You two occupy this big house alone?" 

"With a colored servant, yes. But I was going to tell 
you about it." 

"Excuse me, doctor; but you have your way of getting 
at a medical case, and I mine at a detective case. My 
way is to ask questions." 

"So is mine," replied Dr. Watson, with a laugh. "I 
must confess I seldom give the patient a chance to tell 
his own story. If I did I should never get through. Go 
ahead !" 

"Name of this colored servant?" 

"Sam Johnson." 

"He did all the work?" 

"Everything. The doctor rented the upper rooms. We 
only occupied this floor and the basement." 
"Johnson here now?" 

"No. On the night of the. doctor's death in the con- 
fusion he broke open that desk j&ver* there, stole a thou- 
sand dollars and skipped out. We have not been able to 
trace him since." 

"How long had he been in the doctor's employ?" 

"About a year." 

"Had he always been honest up to that time?" 
"Yes ; we had no fault to find with him. He was a most 
excellent servant and a splendid cook." 
/'Did he steal anything else?" 
"Not that I know of." 
"Who discovered the robbery?" 
"I did." 

"Now, about the doctor. Of what did he die?" 
"A general break-up." 
"Describe his symptoms." 
Dr. Watson did so in detail. 

Enough to say that Old King Brady mentally noted 
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their strong resemblance to those of Job Curry, the dead 
negro Secret Service man. 

The-doctor had been sick two weeks. 

His case was believed to be grip. 

Then his stomach gave way, and"" his kidneys and his 
liver were found to be disordered. He wasted away and 
died. 

"Was there -a post-mortem held, Dr. Watson?" Old 
King Brady asked. 

"No," was the reply. "It was not considered neces- 
sary." 

"Who was the attending physician?" 
"I was. I had three of the best doctors in Philadel- 
phia in consultation toward the end." 

"Was Sam Johnson in attendance on the doctor?" 
"Yes; up to the hour of his death." 
"At what hour did he die?" 
"Five-ten, p. m." 

"And when was the robbery discovered?" 
"The next morning." 

"What proof have you that Johnson was the thief?" 
"Well, as a matter of fact, none at alL except that he 
was missing." 
"And you turned the matter over to the police ?" 
"Yes." 

"How do you know that Dr. Hough actually had a 
thousand dollars in that desk?" 

"Why, I put it there myself, Mr. Brady. Three per- 
sons called that afternoon and paid their bills. The 
amounts totalled exactly one thousand. It was too late 
to go to the bank, so I put the money in the desk." 

"You have no safe?" 

"No." 

"Did Johnson know the money was there?" 
"I don't know whether he did or not." 
"How was the desk opened?" 

"Pried open with our chisel, which was found on the 
floor. You can see for yourself." 

"No matter. Now, doctor, I am about at the end of 
this examination. Who laid Dr. Hough out ?" 

"The undertaker and myself." 

"Did you observe upon any part of his body a red 
bunch, somewhat inflamed?" 

Harry and Alice were following all this attentively, 
but neither of them knew what the old detective was driv- 
ing at. 

Old King Brady is never a man to tell all his business. 
He had made no mention to either of his partners of 
the later developments in the Curry case. 
Dr. Watson began to pay attention. 
"Why, yes; there was such a bunch," he said. 
"On the back of the left leg?" 
"Right." 

"What did you think of it?" 

"Why, I did not think much about it, anyway. I sup- 
pose I regarded it as the beginning of a bad sore." 

"That is enough," said Old King Brady; "but who 
suggested poison in this case?" ^ 

"That came from an anonymous letter written to the 
Secret Service Bureau." 

"Indeed! And who has the letter?" 
1 "I don't know. I was notified to-day by the Secret 



Service Commissioner that such a letter had been re- 
ceived, and that you would call." 

"And do you believe that Dr. Hough was poisoned?" 

"I can't imagine that it can be true," replied Dr. Wat- 
son, emphatically. "I believe he died of a general break- 
up, following grip." 

"You are probably wrong," said the detective, leaning 
back in his chair. 

"And you think he was poisoned?" 

"Yes," replied Old King Brady. "Poisoned, beyond a 
doubt!" 



CHAPTER III. 

A DOCTOE OF A DIFFERENT SORT. 

Dr. Watson got up and began nervously pacing the 
floor. 

"I don't understand what you base your conclusions 
upon," he said. "Here you jump in, ten days after this 
man is buried, and positively assert that he was poisoned. 
How can you possibly know?" 

"How do you judge of cases, doctor? By symptoms 
tallying with previous cases recorded in your memory and 
in the medical books you ( have studied. I as a detec- 
tive do the same." 

"And what agent do you imagine was employed ? What 
has the red bunch on the leg to do with it?" 

"The agent is unknown to me. The poisoner I believe 
to be a colored person. I assure you that if Dr. Hough's 
remains can be disinterred and that bunch opened there 
will be found in it a fragment of bone, which, if pulver- 
ized and the powder analyzed, will be found to contain 
a powerful vegetable poison not named in your medi- 
cal books." 

Dr. Watson turned white. 

He reeled slightly and put his hand upon the tqble to 
steady himself. 

But this passed on the instant. 

Not unobserved by the Bradys, however. 
, There was not a quaver in Dr. Watson's voice when 
he replied: 

"So? And you have personally seen such a 'case?" 
"Yes; two of them." 

"Let me understand you definitely. Do you mean to 
assert that Dr. Hough has fallen a victim to colored 
voodoo practices?" 

"I believe such to be the case." 

"Then let me tell you that you will find few persons 
in Philadelphia who will entertain such an idea. The 
proposition is absolutely absurd." 

"We will not discuss it. I am here to solve the mys- 
tery of this man's death." 

"But there is no mystery about it. The doctor died 
of the after-effects of grip, which has been very preva- 
lent this winter, and has carried away many people." 

"Was the doctor buried?" 

"Why, no. The remains are in a receiving vault at 
Laurel Hill Cemetery." 
"Why was he not buried?" 
"He owned no lot." 
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"How much, property did Dr. Hough leave?" 
"About a hundred thousand dollars, I believe." 
"Who inherits?" 

"A Mr. Randall Ricketts, a nephew." 

"Sister's son?" 

"Yes." 

"Doctor left a will?" 

"No will. Mr. Ricketts is next of kin." 

"Where does he reside?" 

"Honolulu, Sandwich Islands." 

"Has he been heard from since his uncle's death?" 

"Yes; I cabled him, and he answered that he would 
start for Philadelphia by the first steamer." 

"Meanwhile who has the doctor's property in charge?" 

"Well, I have, I suppose." 

"Who was his lawyer?" 

"He never had any. He detested lawyers." 

"Of what does this property consist?" 

"Of this house and a business building on Chestnut 
street." 

"Valued at what?" » 
"About a hundred thousand. It has a rent roll of up- 
wards of $5,000 a year." 

"And the practice?" 

"Well, that has a value, I suppose." 

"You intend to carry it on, as his successsor?" 

"Why, yes ; unless Mr. Ricketts decides to sell the good 
will and can find a purchaser." 

"Just give me the names and addresses of the two 
consulting physicians." 

Dr. Watson did so, and Old King Brady and his part- 
ners then withdrew. 

Before they left Dr. Watson asked particularly what 
they proposed to do, but Old King Brady told him bluntly 
that he had formed no decision. 

When they were well away from the house the old 
detective halted. 

"Harry and Alice," he said, "what do you think of that 
fellow?" 

"Decidedly a suspicious character," replied Harry. 

"You scared him half to death," added Alice. 

"And, believe me, he was not scared without reason," 
replied the old detective. "His whole manner was most 
suspicious. - I doubt the truth of every word he said. 
He should be shadowed right now. If there is any one 
standing in with him in this plot, if it is a plot, he will 
lose no time in communicating with them." 

"I'm on the job," replied Harry. 

"Make a disguise and get back there — quick! Don't 
lose sight of that house until midnight at least, unless 
you shadow the man." 

Young King Brady slipped around the comer and 
stood by a fence surrounding a private garden. 

Here he made one of his quick changes and turned the 
corner again, quite a different-looking person. 

"That will do," Old King Brady said to him by a 
secret sign, and he and Alice walked away. 

"Where are you going?" demanded Alice. 

"To see this Dr. Giverson, perhaps." 

" One of the names Dr. Watson gave you ?" 

"Yes." 



"You surprised both Harry and myself by your knowl- 
edge of voodoo methods." 

Old King Brady told about the Cufry case. 

"I should have explained to Harry," he said, "and I 
am sorry now that I did not." 

"Aren't you going to report at the Secret Service Com- 
missioner's office?" 

"Not to-night. I am not particularly in harmony with 
the present commissioner here in Philadelphia. My or- 
ders are from Washington. I may not report at all." 

"If you are right in your suspicions you can't act too 
quickly." 

"Quite so." 

"I almost wonder that you, told Dr. Watson as much 
as you did." 

"Alice, it was a mistake. Of that there is no doubt. 
But I did not suspect the man at first. And, after all, 
perhaps it is just as well, for it will start things moving. 
I'm going to Dr. Giverson. He is a well-known practi- 
tioner here in Philadelphia and a person to be fully relied 
upon. Dr. Watson's story should be at once contradicted: 
or confirmed." 

"Where is his place?" 

"Right here on Walnut street. I forget the number,, 
but we shall come to it in a minute. I met the man be- 
fore, some years ago. I am inclined to think he will 
know me. Ha ! Here is the house now." 

Dr. Giverson lived in one of those grand, old man- 
sions which in early times were the pride of Walnut 
street. 

There was a garden in front of the house, which stood 
well back from the street, and the doctor's name was 
on a huge brass plate attached to the gate. 

Old King Brady looked at his watch. 

It was half-past seven o'clock. 

"We should find him in," said the old detective, opening 
the gate. 

He was right. 

Dr. Giverson was not only in, but alone. 

He remembered Old King Brady instantly, and, tak- 
ing him and Alice into his private office^ placed himself 
'at their disposal. 

"We are here by the order of the Secret Service Bureau 
to investigate the death of Dr. Hough," began Old King 
Brady. "I understand that you were called on the case?" 

"Why, not until the last minute," replied Dr. Giver- 
son. "Are there any suspicions that his death was irreg- 
ular?" 

Old King Brady tdld of the anonymous letter. 
"Ha!" exclaimed the doctor. "Poison, eh? Well, well!" 
He was an old man, and , his manner was somewhat 
abrupt. 

"You doubt it?" replied Old King Brady. 

"I know nothing about it. Hough and I were not par- 
ticularly friendly. I was called just as he was dying. He 
was entirely unconscious. All I did was to examine his 
heart and announce that his case was hopeless." 

"Who called you in?" 

"Dr. Watson." 

"A Dr. Skinner was also called in consultation?" 
"Was, eh? Well, I didn't know. Watson did not 
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mention him. The fact is, Mr. Brady, I like Dr. Watson 
even less than I liked Dr. Hough." 

"What was the trouble with Dr. Hough?" 

"What did he die of, do you mean?" 

"I didn't mean that, but what do you think he died 
of?" 

"Don't know." 

"Watson claims grip." 

"That covers a great deal of ground. You ask what 
was the trouble with Dr. Hough, and I answer that he 
was a selfish eccentric, who was always distasteful to 
me." 

"You knew him long ?" 

"Nearly all my life. We were students together. He 
•hated me. I despised him." 
"Was he crooked?" 

"Oh, I will not say that. He was a skillful chemist ; his 
practice amounted to little." 
"And his family?" 

"He never married. I understand his relatives are all 
dead." 

"All but a nephew, named Ricketts, who lives in the 
Sandwich Islands." 

"That would be his sister Susie's son. I undeiptood 
that he was dead." 

"Watson says he is living in Honolulu." 

"He may be. He was a bad egg; robbed his employers 
and ran away. I heard he died in Chicago some years 
ago, but it may not be so. But about this poison busi- 
ness — it is a pretty slim clew, an anonymous letter, don't 
you think so?" 

"I haven't seen the letter, so I can't say; but I have 
something else to go by. Listen! I am going to dip 
into a line of thought which will probably seem very 
absurd to you, but " 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Brady. I am a travelled man, 
and I flatter myself that I hold broad views. Let us hear 
your absurdity. If it appeals to you it may also appeal 
to me." . 

And Old King Brady went ahead and propounded his 
voodoo poisoning theory. 

Dr. Giverson listened to every word he had to say with 
close attention. 

"And that is what you are trying to build up a case on ?" 
he said, when at length the old detective ceased to speak. 

"That is it. As I said, you doubtless consider it very 
absurd." 

"You are entirely mistaken," replied Dr. Giyerson. 
"Listen, Mr. Brady! When I was a young man, away 
back in the fifties, my health gave out. I had just taken 
my medical degree, and I decided to go to Hayti, where 
I had a distant relative, who was engaged in the bank- 
ing and export business. I accordingly went to Port- 
au-Prince and began practice there. I learned many 
things during my residence there, and, among others, 
something of voodooism. In the presence of this young 
lady I don't propose to go into details; but this much I 
will say, the Haytian voodoo priests are the most skillful 
poisoners in the world. I have seen a number of just 
such cases as you describe. Had I been called sooner and 
been allowed to examine Jack Hough, I could perhaps 
have saved his life. But, to imagine Haytian voodoo prac- 



tices being carried on here in Philadelphia seems rather 
far fetched." 

"Curry distinctly told me that he came by his end 
through mixing up with a lot of Philadelphia niggers, 
as he expressed it. But, tell me, doctor, how do they 
introduce this poisoned bone into the bodies of their vic- 
tims unsuspected?" 

"You ask me too much. I haven't the faintest idea. 
It must be that they drug them and do it while they are 
unconscious." 

"Dr. Hough had a negro servant. According to Wat- 
son, he stole a thousand dollars on the night of the doc- 
tor's death and disappeared." 

Dr. Giverson remained silent for some minutes, lost 
in thought. 

"Mr. Brady," he then said, "I know something of your 
record. I suppose what you would like, more than any- 
thing else, would be to examine Dr. Hough's remains 
with me?" 

"That is just it, doctor; but it should be done right now 
— to-night— before Dr. Watson can get in his fine work, 
if he is disposed to. Of course, I don't pretend to accuse 
the man of having a hand in Dr. Hough's death, but I 
do say his manner was very suspicious to me." 

"He is a sort of person I cannot abide. I quite agree 
with you. Well, Mr. Brady, I was up all last night with 
a case, and I intended to retire early to-night, but to 
oblige you — and myself also, for you have aroused my 
curiosity — I will see what we can do." 

Thus saying, Dr. Giverson picked up his desk tele- 
phone. 

"Give me 1—8—5—6 Broad!" h& called. 
In a minute the bell tinkled. 

"That you, Fleming?" called the doctor. "Say, for a 
special reason, to be explained when we meet, I want to 
have a look at the corpse of Dr. Hough in the receiving 
vault at Laurel Hill Cemetery to-night. Don't say im- 
possible. Call up the superintendent. Tell him it is a 
case of must, and let me know his answer just as soon as 
you can." 

Dr. Giverson hung up the receiver. 

"Now we shall see," he said. 

"You are the sort of person I like to work with, doc- 
tor," replied Old King Brady. "I wish there were more 
of your kind." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRAILED TO THE DENSLOW TAVERN. 

Shadowing a house on a cold, March evening is by no 
means a pleasant task. 

Secretly, although he has never said so to his chief, 
Young King Brady hates shadowing. 

It is not so bad after you once get on the move, but 
to watch a house is necessarily a very tedious affair. 

But Harris wait that night was not a long one. 

Indeed, he had every reason to congratulate himself 
he had lost no time, for he had not been ten minutea on 
the job when Dr. Watson came out of the house, wrapped 
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in an ulster and carrying a small", well-worn grip in his 
hand. 

It looked very much as if the doctor was going on a 
journey. 

The first thing he did was to look warily up and down 
the street, and Harry would undoubtedly have been 
caught napping if he had not taken the precaution at the 
start to slip up an alley, which, fortunately, gave him an 
opportunity to watch unobserved. 

Apparently satisfied that he was not being shadowed, 
Dr. Watson stalrted down Walnut street on a brisk walk. 

Of course, Young Bang Brady was right on the job. 

He trailed his man to Arch street, and then along Arch 
to Delaware avenue. 

Following the water front down for several blocks, the 
doctor plunged into a maze of narrow alleys. 

Here shadowing was comparatively easy. 
Harry soon discovered that he was in a colored quar- 
ter. 

Suddenly the doctor stopped before a little, two-story 
house and rapped smartly on the door. 

A young colored woman answered, and there was a 
brief parley, after which the doctor was admitted. 

From the corner of another alley Young King Brady 
watched that door for over half an hour. 

At last it opened, and the doctor appeared, with a tall, 
slim, colored man, whose face was the blackest Harry 
had ever seen. 

They stood for a minute, talking, and loud enough to 
be heard. 

But they were speaking French. 

Harry understands French, but not the sort these 
men spoke. 

It was some barbarous dialect. 

Perfectly familiar with the French- Canadian patois, 
Harry knew that this was different. 

He at once assumed that it must either be Louisiana 
French or some West Indian dialect. 

He was inclined to the latter theory, for in New 
Orleans the colored people who speak French, and there 
are many such, speak nearer a pure language than when 
they tackle English. 

But of this Harry could make nothing. 

For a few minutes the conversation lasted, and then Dr. 
Watson hurried away, the black man turning within the 
house. 

Young King Brady had seen enough, to make him 
ready to write the man down a crook. 

"Something wrong with him; something wrong, sure," 
he said to himself. "Where can he be going at this 
hour?" 

It occurred to him that the man might be intending 
to run away. 

He was confirmed in his opinion when his shadowing 
led him 'to the Camden Ferry. 

They crossed the Delaware, and Harry saw his man 
buy a ticket for Medf ord, N. J. 

Harry immediately did the same. 

Consulting a railroad guide, he found that Medford 
was on a branch line pf the road, leading to Tom's River, 
and that it lay on the edge of the well-known Jersey 



Pine Barrens, a stretch of country covering many square 
miles. 

This was a region into which, as it happened, Harry 
had never penetrated. ( • 

But he knew aU about it. 

Here, within an hour's ride from Philadelphia, one 
finds a section as utterly wil<H, as it was -in the days of 
William Penn. 

The soil is worthless, and hence there has been no 
inducement to open the place up. 

But there are still inhabitants — basket makers, makers 
of barrel hoops, and similar things. 

These people are of the lowest and most ignorant de- 
scription. 

In some sections of the Pine Barrens they are positively • 
dangerous, and not a few disappearances of people who 
have ventured into these wilds have been recorded. 

Several roads cross the region, which in the days of 
stage coach travel were in constant use, but are now al- 
most, if not quite, abandoned. 

"What can he be going to Medford for?" Harry asked 
himself. But, of course, being no mind reader, he could 
only guess. 

But it was necessary to keep a sharp eye on the doctor, 
for there was always the possibility that the buying of 
the Medford ticket was merely a bluff. 

This theory, however, proved false. < 

Dr. Watson went through to Medford. 

Harry, who pretended to be asleep all the way, saw him 
leave the train, and then followed him. 

The place was but a small one. 

Dr. Watson, instead of turning toward the hotel, struck 
off across the track and into a road which led toward the 
woods. 

"Where does that road lead to?" Harry asked the sta- 
tion agent, a young fellow, barely out of his teens. 
"Dunno. I'm not acquainted around here," he replied. 
"Where are the Barrens?" 
"They lie over that way." 

"Do you know that man going along the road?" 
"No. I never seen'him before." 
Harry trailed after the doctor. 
It was rather difficult work. 

He did not dare to approach very near the man, for it 
was a clear, starlight night, and discovery would have 
been certain. 

Thus all he could do was to content himself with watch- 
ing the movements of the short figure from a distance, 
keeping himself close in the shadows of the stunted pines. 

He passed a few small houses, and then all signs of 
civilization disappeared. 

It was just pine trees, pine trees, pine trees — nothing 
bu pine trees, and sand ! 

Young King Brady had hit the Barrens, all right. 

And for the next five miles he hit nothing else. 

At last there loomed up ahead of him a long, low, un- 
painted building, with sheds and a big barn attached. 

At first Harry thought that the place might be inhab- 
ited, but no light appeared in any of the windows. 

Evidently it was some deserted tavern, a relic of Revo- 
lutionary days. < 
' He was right. 
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It was the onee famous Denslow tavern, where, in olden 
times, the Tom's River stage used, to tie up. 

For many years it had heen deserted, and but for its 
lonely situation and solid construction it must have long 
since disappeared. 

"Can he be going there?" Harry asked himself. 

The question wag-soon answered. 

To the Denslow tavern was just where Dr. Watson was 
going. 

He turned in at the front door and disappeared. 

Young King Brady was glad to stop and get his breath, 
for the little doctor was a brisk walker, and he had cov- 
ered the five miles in lively style. 

Harry watched. 

The doctor did not come out again. 

He crept forward, keeping in the shadows. 

Coming opposite the tavern, he saw that the door had 
disappeared, and that most of the glass in the window 
was broken out. 

At one end the roof had sagged down and seemed 
about to tumble in. 

The old place was a mere wreck. 

What, then, could be Dr. Watson's business at night in 
such a lonely spot? 

For some minutes Young King Brady watched the door- 
way and, nothing occurring, he ventured around into.,the 
rear. 

There seemed little danger of losing his man. 

To plunge into the Barrens at night would be madness 
for any one not thoroughly acquainted with them*. 

Once in the rear, the mystery was increased, rather than 
lessened. 

In the upper window Harry saw a glimmer of light. 

He shot across the yard, passing a big, wooden pump, 
a corncrib and a smoke house. . - 

Gaining the barn, the big door of which hung by one 
hinge, he slipped inside and looked up at the window. 

He could see the doctor standing near a table in the 
act of pouring something out of a bottle. r 

"What in thunder is he about?" thought Harry. "Has 
he come away out here to commit suicide? Is he mixing 
some infernal decoction up there?" 

The doctor finished pouring and was seen to restore the 
bottle to his grip. 

Then Harry suddenly saw the light in the window in- 
crease, until it shone out like some great star. 

It was a sizeable acetylene reflecting lantern. 

Dr. Watson pushed the table close to the window, and 
the light streamed off over the tops of the pines, like the 
searchlight of a steamer. 

"He is signaling some one," thought Harry. "There 
can be no doubt about it. He has come here by appoint- 
ment. Some one is watching for that signal back there 
in the woods." 

The doctor now lighted a cigar and sat down on the 
table, evidently prepared for a long wait. 

And Harry settled down for the same, finding an empty 
box for a seat. 

Nearly an hour passed. 

The light died out, and the doctor renewed it. 

He 1 had smoked two cigars in. close succession, when 



at last Harry heard a shrill whistle in the woods behind 
the barn. 

Dr. Watson immediately raised the window, and, lean- 
ing out, put his fingers in his mouth and whistled three 
times. 

He then shut down, the window and, turning his light 
the other way, began pacing the floor. 

Needless to say, Harry kept a sharp eye out. 

In a few minutes he was rewarded by seeing a short, 
stout, young man, with a face as white as chalk, steering 
across the yard. 

He was very shabbily dressed and walked with a pecu- 
liar slouch. ♦ 

There was something fearfully repulsive about the fel- 
low to Young King Brady. 

And yet his features were regular and his face, intelli- 
gent. 

He looked like an educated man. 

Crossing the yard, he went in through the back door 
of the old tavern and disappeared. 

In a moment Harry saw him in the room with the 
doctor. 

The stranger extended his hand, but Dr. Watson put 
his own hands behind him. 
Clearly they were not friends. 
Then the talk began. 

Dr. Watson was very emphatic and made many ges- 
tures. 

The other appeared to be calmer. 

Filled with curiosity to know what it was all about, 
Young King Brady left the barn and stole around to the 
front door, where he entered and crept noiselessly up the 
£tairs. 

/ 

CHAPTER V. 

STRANGE DOINGS AT THE CEMETERY. 

Old King Brady and Alice had not long to wait before 
the telephone bell rang again. 

The old detective was able to gather enough from the 
one-sided conversation to show him that Dr. Giverson's 
request was to be granted. 

"But we can't do a thing until midnight," said the doc- 
tor, as he hung up the receiver. "The superintendent of 
the cemetery is away ; he is expected to arrive at Phila- 
delphia from Baltimore on a train reaching here at eleven 
o'clock. If we can meet him at the station and get a writ- 
ten order from him or follow up and get it from the 
house, his assistant, who lives close to the cemetery, will 
open the. vault and let us see the corpse." 

"Do you know the superintendent?" asked Old King 
Brady. 

"Only by sight," was the reply. "But Fleming, the 
undertaker, will attend to that. He will meet us at the 
station at quarter to eleven. 

"Very satisfactory. I regret, however, to take up your 
time, doctor." 

"I am keen to see this thing through, Mr. Brady. 
Hough had no family and no friends. Although we never 
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agreed, he was my classmate, and it is really up to me to 
take an. interest in this matter." 

* Where shall we meet?" 

"Where are you stopping?" 

"At the Bingham House." 

"Where I will call at about twenty minutes of eleven." 

And, having made this appointment, Old King Brady 
and Alice left. 

"1 suppose you don't want me, Mr. Brady?" remarked 
Alice, when they reached the street. 

"It would be best not." 

"I could at least stand guard outside the vault." 

"Come, if you wish; but it must be in male disguise." 

"I should not like to have the doctor recognize me." 

"Then, cut it out. Anyhow, it is likely to prove a cold 
night. You could not help a bit." 

Alice saw that she was not wanted, and gave up. 

Quarter of eleven found Old King Brady at the Read- 
ing Station, being introduced to Mr. Fleming, the under- 
taker. 

Dr. Giverson questioned the man about the red bunch 
on Dr. Hough's leg. 

"Did you call Dr. Watson's attention to it?" he asked. 

"I did," replied Mr. Fleming; "he made light of it." 

"Now, tell me, Mr. Fleming," said Old King Brady, 
"did you see anything suspicious in Dr. Watson's manner 
or* actions at the time of your attendance at the house? 
I tell you frankly that poison is suspected in this case, 
and we don't know who to put it^iip to." 

"Well, I can't say that I did, outside of one thing," re- 
plied the undertaker. "He was very nervous, and, while 
not in the least aifected by liquor, every time I met him 
the man had been drinking." 

"And this one thing?" v 

"It is almost too trivial to mention." 

"Out with it." 

"Well, when I came suddenly into the room where the 
corpse lay on one occasion I caught him burning some 
horrible smelling stuff in the grate. He opened the win- 
dows at once to let out the stench and explained to me 
that he was burning up some old rags which had been 
used in the sick room, but there were no rags in the grate. 
What, I saw looked like three round balls of something. 
He struck them with the poker, knocked them to pieces 
and put the fire out." 

Old King Brady glancetl at Dr. Giverson, who merely 
remarked : 

"Probably he rolled the rags up into balls." 

But when they stood in the train shed waiting for the 
Baltimore express, the doctor, drawing Old King Brady 
to one side, said: 

"That bears out your theory, Mr. Brady." 

"Voodoo business?" v 

"Most certainly. After a death brought about by the 
voodoo priests the spirits who cause the death are sup- 
posed sometimes to linger in the room. They burn three 
balls especially prepared to drive them out." 

"What is in the balls?" 

"Oh, all kinds of trash. They smell horribly. There 
is no doubt in my mind^about it now." 

"Who is this Dr. Watson, and where did he come 
from?" 



"I haven't the least idea. I shall very promptly look 
him up, however. If he is not a registered physician, 
he had better beware." - 

"Don't interfere with him till the case is done, doc- 
tor. My partner is now on his trail and may learn some- 
thing. It may spoil my work if he becomes alarmed." 

"Very well. Have it your own way; but here comes 
the train." 

It was so, and Mr. Oakman, the cemetery superintend- 
ent, came with it. 

Undertaker Fleming promptly tackled him. 

Dr. Giverson and Old King Brady were introduced. 

Mr. Oakman was not overwilling to grant the request. 

"I don't see why this business can't hold over till morn- 
ing," he said. "Is it essential, doctor, that you should 
examine that corpse to-night?" 

"It is to the highest degree essential that it should be 
done secretly and promptly," replied Dr. Giverson. "Why 
can't it be done to-night?" 

"Oh, if you insist, I suppose it can." 

"I shall be greatly obliged." 

Mr. Oakman yielded and they went to the waiting 
room, where he wrote the order. 

Old King Brady had provided a cab and, with Dr. Giv- 
erson and the undertaker, he was now driven out to Laurel 
Hill Cemetery. 

Here they halted at the house of the assistant superin- 
tendent, who promptly answered the old detective's ring. 

"That's all right," he said, glancing at the order. 

He led them to a little gate, through which they were 
admitted to the cemetery. 

The walk to the receiving vault was a long one. 

It stood on the bank of the Schuylkill River. 

As they approached Old King Brady thought he heard 
the sound of oars on the river, and called the superin- 
tendent's attention to it; but none of the others had 
heard. 

The big, iron door was unlocked, and they entered 
the vault. 

The instant the superintendent flashed his lantern in- 
side they saw that something was wrong. 

A coffin box lay on the Aoot, with the lid off. 

Inside was an empty casket, the lid of which lay on the 
floor near the lid of the box. 

"What in thunder is all this? Body snatchers' work?" 
cried the superintendent. 

"The enemy is ahead of us, doctor," said Old King 
Brady, flashing his light upon the silver plate. 

It was Dr. Hough's caskat, and it was empty! 

"Quick!" cried Old King Brady. "Have you a boat 
here?" 

"Yes. There is one at the foot of the hill," replied the 
superintendent. 

"What I said was correct. I did hear the sound of 
oars. These rascals came and went by water. We must 
follow them up." „ 

They made for the boathouse. 

The winter stars were in their glory. 

Although there was no moon, it was very light. 

"There they go, up the river !" cried Dr. Giverson." 

But Old King Brady had already spied the boat. 
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"Not an instant is to be lost !" he cried, and not an in- 
stant was. 

As the boat was not big enough for more than three, 
Dr. Giverson reluctantly consented to remain behind. 

Old King BTady and the superintendent did the row- 
ing, and the boat was put forward at all possible speed. 

It soon began to be manifest that they were gaining 
•on the resurrectionists. 

There were two men in the boat ahead. 

Closing in upon them at last, Old King Brady drew 
'his revolver and fired two shots. 

They fell short of the boat, no doubt; but they had their 
■effect, just the same. 

The resurrectionists were evidently pretty well fright- 
•ened. 

They turned their boat in on the Fairmount Park 
side and, jumping ashore, took to their heels. 

"Both niggers!" cried the undertaker. "Do we fol- 
low?" 

"We could never catch 'em," said the superintendent. 
"See, that long, slim one ! He runs like a deer." 

"Let them go," replied Old King Brady. "To give 
chase would be useless, and at least we have got the 
corpse." 

"But this is bold work to attack the cemetery, right 
here on the park side," said the superintendent. "Upon 
my word! I wouldn't have believed it. Almost seems 
to me that those fellows must be park employes." 

Old King Brady pulled in silence. 

It was no use to talk. 

He felt that he had positively demonstrated one thing. 

His visit tcr^Dr. Watson had started things moving. 

That the doctor had fathered this resurrection busi- 
ness he had not the least doubt. . 

They reached the boat and found in it a bag containing 
the corpse. 

Taking the boat in tow, they returned to the cemetery 
landing, which happened to be very close to the receiving^ 
vault. 

"Will one of you gentlemen lend me a hand?" asked 
the superintendent. "This body must be restored to the 
vault. I don't understand what's got our watchman on 
this side. We should have met him when we came in." 

Both Old King Brady and the doctor lent a hand, and 
the bag was carried back to the vault. 

And still there was no watchman. 

The superintendent was furious. 

"I'll have that fellow bounced, first thing !" he cried. 

"Wait and see," said Old King BTady. "It may be 
possible to explain all this. Our first business is with 
the corpse." 

He closed the door of the vault and, aided by the un- 
dertaker, who joined them now and had been informed 
of what had occurred, they removed the bag. 

"There he lies, the rival of my youth," said Dr. Giver- 
son, looking down upon the dead face. "He always hated 
me and I certainly had no love for him, but he was my 
classmate and I shall investigate this to a finish. Mr. 
Fleming, help me, please." 

Details of what followed are not necessary. 1 

Enough to say that, when Dr. Giverson had completed 
his operations and the remains of Dr. Hough were re- 



stored to the casket and -deposited in its niche in the 
receiving vault, at least two of the party were satisfied 
that the physician had perished at the hands .of a black 
poisoner. 

Old King Brady's suspicions, were absolutely justified. 

It was the Curry case reproduced. 

From the red bunch on the back of the leg' the tiny bit 
of bone was removed. 

"Dr. Giverson unhesitatingly pronounced it the leg- 
bone of a mouse, and Old King Brady could not question 
it, knowing what he knew. 

They said but little, as it was not desirable to take 
the undertaker and the superintendent into their confi- 
dence. ' 

"And now," remarked Old King Brady, when they had 
finished, "how did those fellows manage to get into the 
vault ? That's the question. There has been no breaking 
and entering here. The work has been done by the aid of 
a false key. Let us ascertain." 

He flashed his lantern upon the lock and proceeded to 
examine it by the aid of a powerful lens. 

"There is wax here, all right," he presently announced. 

"False key, sure," said the undertaker. 

Meanwhile the superintendent had been prowling 
about, flashing his lantern here and there. 

Suddenly he caught the glimmer of metal in the dry 
grass. t 

He bent down and picked up a key. :ifi 

"Here you are!" he exclaimed. ' 

"Ha !" said • Old King Brady. "A key ! And may it 
prove a key to the whole situation." 

The key was brand new. 

"Made this very night," said the old detective; "but 
thes*e people surely must have had the impression of the 
lock before I took hold of the case. This is a great find. 
May I keep it?" 

"Subject to my order," replied the superintendent. 

"Let me be responsible for it," said Dr. Giverson. 
"Everyboody , in Philadelphia knows where I can be 
found." 

The superintendent made no objection. 
They started for the gate. 

"There really ought to be a watch set here," remarked 
the undertaker. 

"They will hardly come again to-night," said the su- 
perintendent. "What I am wondering is about the watch- 
man. He is a very reliable man, and I can't understand it 
at all." 

He was to learn more before they had gone far, for, as 
they turned into the main avenue of the cemetery, Old 
King Brady's sharp ear caught a groan. 

"Wait! Something doing!" he breathed. 

"A groan, was it not?" demanded the doctor. 

"Yes." 

"Seemed to come from behind that tomb." 

They hurried in the direction indicated. 

Here, lying on the grass behind the tomb, they found 
the Watchman. 

The man lay on his back, groaning deeply. 

His limbs and also his face were greatly swollen. 

Upon the face, which had turned quite blaek, were cer- 
tain, strange looking red spots. 
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"Good heavens ! This man has been poisoned !" cried 
the undertaker. 

"O'Brien! Speak! What ails yon, man?" asked the 
superintendent. 

There -was no answer save another gToan. 

"More voodoo business. It is touch and go with this 
fellow," Dr. Giverson whispered to Old King Brady. 

"Here! Stand aside!" he added, aloud. "I under- 
stand this case. I have seen just such another in Hayti, 
when I was a young man. If I can't save this man, then 
no one in America can ; but I am afraid he is too far gone 
even for my skill." 

He knelt beside the patient and, directing Old King 
Brady how to hold his light, he produced a lancet and 
opened a vein in the watchman's arm. 

The blood which flowed was as black as soot. 

Dr. Giverson timed the flow, and at what he considered 
the correct instant, proceeded to check it, which he accom- 
plished in the most skillful manner. 

"Bleeding is out of fashion nowadays, Mr. Brady," he 
remarked. "No doubt it was overdone in olden times; 
but the medical profession will one day return to it. 
Nothing else could possibly have saved the life of this un- 
fortunate man." 

"Is he out of danger now?" demanded the superin- 
tendent. 

"By no means," was the reply. "But there is hope. 
Wait-^-watch !" 

A change had already come over the sufferer. 

The swelling of the limbs was visibly diminished. 

In a minute the red spots vanished, and while they con- 
tinued to watch the blackness disappeared, and the face 
beeam deathly white." ) 

"He is dying!" cried the superintendent. . * 

"He is making a desperate effort to live," corrected 
the doctor. "The blood is again circulating. It had al- 
most stopped. He would have been dead now if we had 
not come as we did. I must give him something to help 
the heart in its tremendous struggle." 

He produced a medicine case and forced a little of a 
dark liquid down the sufferer's throat. 

This seemed to aid immensely. 

The whiteness left the face and the swelling of the 
limbs almost entirely disappeared. 

In a minute O'Brien opened his eyes. 

"I — I — know — all — you — have — been — doing!" he ut- 
tered, gasping for breath. "I — was — poisoned — by — nig- 
gers ! You — have — saved — my — life !" 



CHAPTEE VI. 

DETECTIVE WORK AT THE OLD TAVEBN. 

Young King Brady managed to' get upstairs in the 
old Denslow tavern without making a particle of noise. 

At the head of the flight he caught the sound of v»ices, 
and knew that he was going to hear something, if he could 
only get close enough. 

But it was pitch dark, and he did not dare to show a 
light. 



Thus all he could do was to grope his way in the direc* 
tion of the sound: 

Turning a corner in the corridor, he caught a glimmer 
of light coming through a keyhole and under a door. 

Here, then, was where Dr. Watson- was holding his 
interview. 

Harry slipped into the next room. 

Here he found^what he wanted. 

There was a dividing door between the two rooms, which 
was closed. 

Kneeling down, Young King Brady clapped his ear to 
the keyhole and listened to the voices, the murmur of 
which he could distinctly hear. 

Dr. Watson was speaking. 

"I am disgusted," he was saying. "After all I have 
done for you, Al Fisher, you now show the white feather 
and talk of welching. It is a shame." 

"Your scheme is not practicable. I could never carry it 
out." 

"Wish I had left you in Moyamensing Prison. Have 
I got to begin all over again? By heavens! it looks so, 
you cowardly dog !" 

"Don't upbraid me, George. If you had been three 
years in the pen, your courage would not be up to the 
mark. I tell you, I am a broken man." 

"You didn't talk that way when I saw you in prison." 

''You excited my hopes. I didn't realize myself how 
weak and broken 1 was until after my escape." 

"But you will pull up. If you are not getting enough 
to eat I must locate you elsewhere, only, for heaven sake, 
don't go back on me now that everything is arranged." 

"But ydu have scared the life out of me. With the 
Bradys on the case, what have we to hope for? They 
always succeed?" 

"Leave that to me. I have a scheme to put them out 
of business." 

"Through these nigger friends of yours? Who can 
trust such cattle?" 

"My nigger friends, as you call them, are all right. I 
didn't live in Hayti ten years for nothing. I know how 
to handle these people. They will do anything I say." 

"Bujt you admit yourself hat Old King Brady suspects 
poison in the Hough case?" 

"Yes; the old ass had seen a similar case, it appears. 
Of course, I had no reason to suspect that. But I'll balk 
him. I have already taken steps in that line." 

"If he unearths the doctor and has an autopsy?" 

"He can't. Already the body has been stolen from the 
receiving vault. When he goes there to-morrow to look 
he will find the coffin empty." 

"From what I know of the old man, he is very apt to g<t> 
there to-night." 

"Don't you fret; that's all provided for. Now, come; 
let us understand each other. If you refuse to go on 
with this I'll turn the detectives on you. It's 1 easy done, 
Al. You can't hope to escape them. You have no money, 
no decent clothes. What will you do? Stick to me, and 
inside of a few months you will be on Easy street. Who 
will ever think of looking for you in my house? Within 
ten days you can be there. The rest is dead easy. Why, 
man, if you stick to me, you have absolutely nothing to 
fear." 
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"Except the gallows, in case we are caught." 

"No gallows for yours, even in that case. You had 
nothing to do with the death of Dr. Hough." 

"George, who would ever have believed that you were 
such a scoundrel?" 

"Ta, ta! Never mind that now. It sounds well for 
you to talk so to me. Clear case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Come, come, Al ! You have absolutely 
nothing to fear. Long before it comes time for you to 
show yourself I sha^l have disposed of the Bradys, and if 
not that, and they down me, what will they know of you? 
Nothing ! You will have plenty of time to escape." 

"Well, I suppose that's so." 

"You will -go ahead then?" 

"I suppose it is a case of must. Yes, I'll wait!" 

"At last we get down to business. Now don't you raise 
this question again, Al Fisher. Of course, I know you of 
old. I know/ that you have no more pluck than a mouse, 
but that cuts no iee. You haven't one solitary, blessed 
thing to do but to follow out my orders. Now, don't let 
me hear any more nonsense. Are you comfortable in 
there?" 

"Oh, in a way, yes; I suppose I am — pretty slim pick- 
ings, though. Those people have scarcely enough for 
themselves to eat, without dividing with outsiders." 

"I must see if I can't manage to send you in a lot of 
stuff, but it will 'be risky." 

"Don't think of it. Take no chances. I live in con- 
stant terror of the detectives." 

"If I send it in, boy, it will be in such a way that there 
is absolutely no risk. Make your mind easy on that score. 
But, come, now we understand each other and our quar- 
rel is over, let's have a drink. I've brought you a couple 
of bottles of whisky and a box of cigars, which will help 
some. Try a little soothing syrup and it will put some 
courage into you. That's what you need." 

Harry heard the drawing of a cork then, and the con- 
versation became less interesting. » 

Al got to talking about some girl. 

It seemed to Young King Brady a good time to make 
his escape, and he did so, getting back to the barn again. 

Should he follow the doctor or Al? now became the 
question. 

The doctor's scheme seemed to him perfectly appar- 
ent. 

This man Al was to be used to personate Eandall Eick- 
etts, and thus enable Dr. Watson to get hold of part of Dr. 
Hough's estate. 

And as Harry stood there, thinking, he remembered 
his feelings when he first saw this ex-convict. 

"That fellow is a snake in the grass, rather than a cow- 
ard," he said to himself. 

The idea grew on him. 

He felt thai not for a good deal would he stand in Dr. 
Watson's shoes. 

It seemed little use to trail Al into some colored settle- 
ment back among the wilds of the pine barrens. 

"I'll stick to the doctor," he determined. "Hit or miss, 
he's my man, and, anyhow, there can be no doubt that 
he is the arch-conspirator of the bunch." 

He had scarcely arrived at this conclusion when a dark 
shadow suddenly flitted past the barn door. 



Harry's heart was in his mouth. 
It took him all by surprise. 

The man was a gigantic negro, the biggest and the 
blackest specimen of the colored race Young King Brady 
had ever seen. 

The fellow might easily have seen Harry if his atten- 
tion had been directed towards the barn, but he did not 
look that way. 

He shot through the yard, crossed the road and, plung- 
ing in among the pines on the other side, disappeared. 

Still the two figures could be seen at the window. 

Dr. Watson was sitting carelessly on the table smok- 
ing. 

Al was pacing up and down the room. 

Twenty minutes passed, and then Harry saw them shake 
hands and Al departed. 1 

Something impelled Harry to leave the barn and shoot 
across to the old smoke house. 

It was well that he did so. 

In a moment Al appeared at the door. 

He looked around cautiously, and then made a bee- 
line for the barn, which he entered. 

Harry caught his breath. 

"Lucky for me that I slid out," he muttered. 

He continued to watch both> barn and window. 

Up in the room Dr. Watson seemed preparing to spend 
the night. 

He was engaged now in blowing up a rubber pillow. 

Next Harry saw him take a blanket out of his grip. 

AL from the barn door, was watching him also. 

"The snake is getting ready to strike," thought Harry. 
"I think I prefer not to be Dr. Watson to-night; but I 
must act. This is my time to get next to the man if I 
can." 

But this was not so easy. 

There was no back door to the old smoke house, nor 
even a window; in fact, there were no windows at all. 

To attempt to cross the yard would be to certainly be- 
tray himself. 

Puzzled and anxious, Young King Brady waited. 

Suddenly the light upstairs was extinguished. 

One moment later a crow cawed in the old tavern yard. 

But was it a crow? 

Some might have been deceived, but Young King Brady 
was not. 

He knew that the sound proceeded from the barn. 
The snake was getting ready to strike. 
There were two snakes, a white one and a black one. 
A minute later and the black one came gliding towards 
the barn. 
Al was waiting in the doorway. 
"Dat yo', boss?" the negro asked in a low whisper. 
"Yes." 

"Gwinter do it?" 

"Sure; but we'll wait till " 

Harry lost the rest of the sentence. 
.Anxiously he watched the pair. 
Further talk was made, but he could not catch the 
words. 

In a moment the two disappeared inside the barn. 
Harry drew his revolver. 
It was now or never. 
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If he could gain the house unobserved, it was his chance 
to make friends with Dr. Watson if he was not detected 
in his disguise. 

But Young King Brady had no fear of that. 

He shot across the yard and entered the tavern by the 
back door. 

Here he halted, waiting breathlessly. 

But there was no move in the barn. 

"I've won the first throw," thought Young King Brady. 

Rapidly he made a change of dress. 
• It was a little difficult doing it in the dark, but Harry 
managed it all right. 

His work completed, he resembled a tramp closely 
enough to pass muster, he thought. 

He started for the stairs and crept up to the doctor's 
door. 

Here he hesitated for an instant listening, but could 
hear no sound. 

"It I knock he'll light the lamp," he thought. "And 
if I go in he may shoot me." 

It was hard to decide, but in the end he opened the 
door. 

He could just distinguish the outlines of the doctor's 
form rising quickly on the table. 

"That you, Al?" a frightened voice called. 

"He's a coward, all right," thought Young King Brady, 
as he answered. 

"Doctor, don't shoot! I am not Al. I am here to 
save your life!" 

CHAPTER VII. ' 

ALICE 01T» THE JOB. 

That Alice did not accompany Old King Brady to the 
cemetery that night proved fortunate. 

Detective cases never run twice alike. 

Some dawdle along and hang fire for days, while others 
develop and grow big with results all in a minute. 

When the Bradys struck Philadelphia late that March 
Mernoon they had no anticipation that they would be 
fible to do anything of any consequence before the next 
•day. 

Already it has been shown how erroneous this was. 

As far as Harry was concerned, he had practically sur- 
rounded the situation to his own satisfaction, and as for 
£)ld King Brady, his discoveries had been of the highest 
importance. 

Alice alone had not been called into action, but her 
time was now to come. 

Old King Brady bad not been gone from the Bingham 
House more than ten minutes when there came a knock 
-on the door of his room. 

Alice passed in from her own room and opened the 
<loor, finding a colored bellboy outside. 

"Beg pardon, miss," he said, respectfully. "I hope I 
haven't disturbed yo\ I told de lady da.t yo' had pro'bly 
ire tired, but she 'sisted upon seeing Mr. Brady." 

"What lady? Who is she? Have you her card?" de- 
manded Alice. "Old King Brady is out, but I answer 
for him. Speak!" 



"Bless yer, no, ma'am. She hain't got no card. She 
am only a colored pusson." 
"Oh! What's her name?" 

"She doan' gib no name. She done come in by de 
ladies' entrance, and telled de housekeeper dat she want- 
ed to speak to Old King Brady. De housekeeper she 
send me up to see. Mebbe it's too late. I done tole her 
so. 'Tain't mah fault, Miss Montgomery. No, indeed!" 

"Send her up," said Alice, and she closed the door. 

The Brady are well known at the Bingham House, of 
which they are pretty constant patttftns. 

Alice had little idea that the coming of this colored 
woman had anvthing to do with the case in hand. 

"Somebody has seen our names on the .register," she 
thought. "They want us to take up a case. That's all 
it is." 

But of course she was prepared to have this late visit 
develop into something, else. 

In a few moments the expected knock came. 

Alice called come in, and a young colored woman, plain- 
ly dressed, entered. 

"You'se Miss Brady?" she asked, making a rude 
courtesy. 

"Yes. What is it you want?" demanded Alice. 

It was nothing uncommon to have people address her 
by the name of her chief. 

"I wanted to talk to Old King Brady," replied the 
woman, "but; seeing he hain't hyar, mebbe I kin talk to 
you." 

"Well, go on. Be quick. It is getting late." 

"I knows hit ar', miss. I realize dat, but what Fm 
going to say is mighty important. Youse is come to 
Philadelphia to find out about Sam Johnson, what used 
to work for Marse Doctah Hough. Hain't dat so?" 

"Yes, well?" 

"Well, miss, if I kin put yer wise, I kin delibber dat 
ar' tieving nigger inter yer hands, only I don't see how 
yo' am gwinter arrest him yer ownself, fo' yo' am only 
a woman. All de same, he's dead drunk to-night, de 
beast, and would be easy took." 

"What are you to Sam Johnson? Why do you cqhic 
here to betray him?" demanded Alice. 

She liked neither the woman's looks nor her manner. 

That she was a crook she had not the least doubt. 

"Who's me?" cried the woman. "Waal, I wuz his gal 
till yesterday, but he's done got anoder gal now. I'se 
bound to git squar'. Twel be a sorry day fo' dat ar' 
nigger when he trew me down, an' he's ergwine to find it 
out, too." 

"What's your name?" 

"Nellie Smiff." 

"Do you know that Sam Johnson robbed Dr. Hough?" 

"He didn't rob de doctah, miss, coz why, him was 'dead; 
but he done break into de doctah's desk an' steal a tousan' 
dollah. He done show hit to me. He done promise to 
spend hit on me, den he trew me down an' tak' up wid 
'nother gal. I doan' stand fo' dat ar' nohow. No, ma'am, 
not none." 

"And where is the money now?" 

"Hid in him room somewheres. Mebbe you kin find 
hit. I kin tak' yo' dar. Sam's dead drunk lak I said. 
Twel be easy 'nuff." » 
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"And all you want is ycmr revenge?" 

"Dat's all, Miss Brady, 'less yon wanter give me a re* 
ward. I'se ready to take all I kin git, lak yo'self. Will 
yef come?" 

"Where is the place?" 

"Down in Danger street." 

"That's a bad name. I neve"r heard of such a street 
in Philadelphia." 

"No, ma'am. Mebbe not. An' to tell de trufe, hit 
hain't de name. Dat aT' street hain't no street bnt only 
an alley. Hit hain't got no name, but we cullud folks 
we calls hit Danger street. Dat ar's de way hit came to 
git hits name." 

"Will it be safe for me, then? I suppose it got its 
name because of the fights you people have down there." 

"Twel be safe ef you go with me an' a pleeceman, miss. 
I knows de cop on de beat. I'll 'duce yo' to him. When 
you' tells him yo' Miss Brady twel be all right, I 'specs." 

Alice looked the woman over in surprise. 

It was the most apparent trap she had ever come up 
against. . 

But in spite of that it seemed to her that it might 
be made to serve her turn. 

"I'll go with you," she said. "You go downstairs and 
wa,jt at the ladies' entrance till I come. If we get the 
money, you shall have a hundred dollars— see ?" 

"Which will be mose satisfackry, miss. Tank yo'. I'se 
suah you won't regret it." 

There was triumph in her eye as she sailed out of the 
room. 

Alice locked the door after her and went right to work. 
Passing to her own room, she slipped into a male dis- 
guise. 

Part was her own and part Harry's. 

When she finished she looked like a young workingman 
of the common sort. * 

Turning out the lights and locking the door, Alice 
slipped out of the hotel unobserved and took her stand 
in the alley opposite, where she could watch the ladies' 
entrance. • 

The Smith woman was just iilside the door talking to 
a young colored man who was on guard. 

Alice waited patiently. 

At last she saw the man go upstairs. 

"Going to see if I'm ever coming," she chuckled. 

Doubtless she was right. 

The fellow soon returned. 

There .was some talk between the pair. 

Soon after the Smith woman came out and walked 
away. 

Alice trailed after her, wondering where this midnight 
adventure was to end. 

The woman went down on Chestnut street and walked 
on until she came to the river. 

Turning here, she plunged into the same net of narrow 
alleys where Harry had shadowed Dr. Watson earlier in 
the evening. 

Alice saw that they had come into a colored neighbor- 
hood. 

The woman kept on until she came to the very house 
which Dr. Watson entered, if Alice had only known it. 



Here she went inside, and the shadowing seemed to be 
at an end. 

Alice now found herself at a loss what to do. 

She went up and down the alley several times, but 
could come to no conclusion. 

It seemed usless to hang around there where she was 
already attracting more attention than was pleasant. 

To enter the house was out of the question. 

It was a puzzle all around, and she had just about come 
to the conclusion that she would have to give it up 
when the door opened and out came the Smith woman, 
clumsily disguised as a man. 

Alice knew her at a glance. 

"A crook, just as I supposed," she thought. "And now 
what? At' least I can continue my shadowing, if any- 
thing is going to come out of that." 

She had started on a longer chase than she realized, 
but she? stuck to it nobly. 

The disguised woman led her away out beyond Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, walking the entire distance. 

Striking into the Manayunk road, she kept on until, 
after making several turns, she entered a little hut back 
in the lots where there was quite a grove of trees. 

It was now after two o'clock, and Alice found herself 
terribly fatigued. 

But there was detective work still to be done, and she 
bravely buckled down to it. 

The neighborhood was an exceedingly lonely one, and 
just at this point there was no other house near. 

Thus Alice was able to creep up to the hut safe from 
observation. 

The only thing she feared was dogs. 

No bark came. 

She got in close to the window at the side, and was 
able to* peer into the only room the hut contained on the 
ground floor. 

There was a light inside, and Alice, as she peered in, 
saw an old colored woman lying upon a mattress in one 
corner. 

The Smith woman stood over her. 

A pane of glass was broken in the window, and a bunch 
of rags had been crowded into it to keep the air out, but 
not tight enough to prevent Alice from hearing what 
was being said. 

"When do yo' tink he will come?" the disguised woman 
was asking. 

"Dunno," was the reply. "Dey'se orter been hyar long 
ago. I'se skeart fo' dem, honey, I done is." 

"Pshaw, Mother Hippie, Buck knows him bizness. Slick 
one git around him." 

"Dan'gous wuk. Dan'gous wuk, honey, 'cose he know 
him bizness; but pitcher what goes to de well too offen 
gits broke at last." 

"Never wid Buck." 

"Oh, I dunno. I dunno. Won't yo' set down twel dey 
come? I'se all wore out; I wanter sleep." 

"Sleep, then," was the response. "I'll wait up fo' 
dem." 

She sat down on a stool and, leaning her chin on her 
hands, remained motionless for a long time, gazing at 
the stove, where a bright fire burned. 

Alice watched her for a little while, and then drew 
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away from the window and took up her* stand behind a 
tree. 

Somebody was clearly expected, and she did not want to 
be seen when that somebody came. 
She had not long to wait. 

Within a few minutes footsteps were heard approach- 
ing. 

Alice knew before she saw the newcomer that he was 
a man, and that he was surely drunk. 

In a minute a tall, slim darky, very much under the 
influence, came staggering towards the hut. 

It was the same fellow Harry had seen talking to Dr. 
Watson, if Alice could only have known. 

But he was alone, and the old hag had evidently ex- 
pected two. 

He opened the door and walked in. 

Alice got to the window just in time to see the Smith 
woman slapping the newcomer across the face. 

"Dar, yo' brack loafer!" she cried. "So yo's drunk 
agin! Dat's de way. Why keant'yo' keep yo'self 'spect- 
able, say?" 

The fellow only laughed. 

Drunk in his legs he certainly was, but not in his head 
nor his speech. 

"Dar now, woman! Be good an' doan' mak no fuss," 
he retorted. "I'se a bit wobbly. Dat's all'. What about 
yo' end of de job? Failed lak mine, I 'specs. Know yo' 
couldn't a-got Ole King Brady 'cause I seen him some- 
wheres else; but what about de young feller an' de gal?" 

"I done fought I git de gal, Buck, but she fooled me." 

"Den yo' doan' git nuffin? Dat hit?" 

"Dat's de size of hit. I done git left." 

"Nebber mine. So I'se done git left, honey. Goes dat 
way sometimes." 

"You didn't git de stiff?" 

"We'se done git hit, yes, but Ole King Brady he too 
many fo' us. He done chase us off an' git hit away agin, 
dat ar's what he did." 

"Boy, dat ar' means trouble." 

"Wiv de doctah, yes." 

"Den Ole King Brady get de stiff?" 

"Suah ting. I jest done tole yo' dat. 'Specs you'se 
been hittin' de booze more dan me." 

"You lie! Hain't teched a drop. Didn't hev de price. 
What'll doctah say now?" 

"Dunno; but say, Nell?" 

"Well?" 

"Ole King Brady his mighty sharp. I hears from a 
nigger in New York dat he cotched onto Job Curry. He 
know blame well he wuz hoodooed." 

"Dat so?" 

"Suah ting. An' " 

"Well, spit it out, Buck." 

"I'se gwine down to de Barrens fo' a few days. Sho's 
I doan', Ole King Brady he ketch me. I'se gwine to de 
voodoo house to work de charms on him." 



CHAPTER VIII. < 

THE CLEW OF THE RATTLESNAKE'S HEAD. 

Out at the cemetery, when the watchman revived 
enough to get his tongue, Old King Brady asked Dr. 
Giverson if it would be safe to question him.* 



"I wouldn't make him talk too much," replied the 
doctor. "He has had the narrowest kind of an escape; 
but you want to hear what he has to say, and you can't 
wait till to-morrow for the information, so go for him 
now." 

Old King Brady bent over the sufferer, who appeared 
very much dazed still. 

"Tell me how this happened so that I can square you 
with these scoundrels," he said. "See, I am a detective. 
Tell me all about it now." 

It took time to get at the story, and it was a rambling 
one when it came. 

It appeared that while going his rounds the watchman 
was suddenly attacked by two negroes who sprang out 
from behind a tomb. 

They choked him almost into insensibility and, having 
thrown him down, forced some vile-tasting liquid down 
his throat, after which he remembered no more until he 
was aroused by Dr. Giverson. 

They carried the unfortunate fellow to the superin- 
tendent's house, and then Old King Brady, Dr. Giverson 
and the undertaker got into their cab and were driven 
back to Philadelphia. 

Reaching the Bingham House, the old detective found a 
note from Alice; stating that she had gone out on the 
shadow after a colored woman who had called upon her. 

Before Old King Brady had time to get worried about 
her Alice came in. 

Late as it was, she told her story and listened to Old 
King Brady's. 

"We have made wonderful headway for one night," said 
the old detective, "but we can make no more till morn- 
ing. Harry is not in yet, but doubtless he will turn up 
in the morning, and then we can decide what course to 
take. Your man Buck is beyond all doubt the long, slim 
darky I saw in the boa^. Whether he is Sam Johnson or 
not remains to be seen; but tell me, Alice, did he say 
anything more about this proposed trip to the Barrens? 
There are several ways of getting into that dreary region. 
How do they propose to go?" 

By train to Mount Holly and then to walk. They start 
the first thing in the morning." 

"And then I am to be bewitched by voodoo work. If 
Harry was only here I should make it a point to be on the 
first train. Let us see when it leaves Camden." 

The time-table was consulted, and it was found that the 
first train left at seven o'clock. 

"They will never get it with the man drunk," declared 
Old King Brady. 

"Why not go out there to-night and arrest him?" Alice 
suggested. 

"No; I want to get at the bottom facts in this business. 
Lock the man up and you will never get a word out of 
him. If he is a Haytian, as Dr. Giverson suspects, he 
would stand for being torn to pieces before he would 
reveal his voodoo secrets. The only way we can get at 
the truth is by careful shadowing. I am inclined to 
think, Alice, that even if Harry don't turn up we better 
take the matter up and trail him down there to the 
Barrens. We .will be at the station in time for the train." 

"Very well. Just as you say." 

"Did they catch on to you at any time?" 
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"No, indeed!" 

"Then you better dress like a female servffit. Now I'm 
going to bed and get what little sleep I can. I will call 
yon at five o'clock." 

And at five-thirty Old King Brady and Alice were on. 
the move. 

Harry had not yet returned. 

They went directly to the Camden station and got 
breakfast there. 

Old King Brady was disguised as an old hayseed, and 
looked the part perfectly. 

He and Alice separated as soon as they struck the sta- 
tion, and each watched from a different point. 

But the Mt. Holly train pulled out, and the man Buck 
did not come. 

Old King Brady and Alice got together for a minute 
on the platform after the train pulled out. 

"You see," said the old detective. "It is one thing 
for a drunken man to talk overnight about making an 
early start and another for him to do it. They will come 
trailing along by and by. We must wait." 

The next train was at nine-thirty, and in time for that 
the man Buck and the Smith woman appeared at the 
station. 

The man carried a huge pasteboard telescope bag which 
was stuffed to bursting. 

It looked as if they were off for the Barrens prepared 
for a considerable stay. 

Alice pointed them out to Old King Brady by a secret 
sign. 

The old detective at once got busy, and saw that in- 
stead of Mt. Holly the negro bought tickets for a station 
called Winslow. 

Old King Brady, who had not yet bought tickets, did 
the same. 

During the long ride neither he nor Alice spoke; they 
seated themselves, of course, in different parts of the 
car. 

"Winslow proved to be just no place at all. 

It was located right on the edge of the Barrens, be- 
tween Lumbertpn and Medford, the station from which 
Harry struck into that desolate waste. 

The couple started directly away from the station. 

Old King Brady and Alice watched, and saw them 
strike in among the pines to the left of the turnpike, 
which here followed the railroad. 

Knowing that it would be impossible to keep them in 
sight without being discovered, Old King Brady took his 
time and made some inquiry of the station agent about 
the region. > 

From this man he learned that there was but one settle- 
ment of blacks in that part of the Barrens, and this was 
about six miles in, a well-defined trail leading to it. 

There were, however, many isolated cabins scattered 
all over the region, some occupied by colored people, 
others by whites quite as degraded as their dusky neigh- 
bors. 

This accomplished, Old King Brady and Alice started 
off together, for this mission was too dangerous a one 
to make it safe for Alice to go alone. 

"You want to look out for dogs," cautioned the agent. 



"Probably you will have no trouble locating your man. 
The niggers all know each other in there." 

This last was in response to^Old King Brady's claim 
that he was looking for a mythical colored man who had 
promised to sell him a lot of coonskins. 

The station agent was a dull sort of fellow, and seemed 
to believe the yarn. 

It was a beautiful day, and it carried with it. the first 
touch of spring. 

The path which the negroes struck in on was easily 
found, and they followed it along for nearly two miles, 
taking their time. 

Old King Brady had decided to get as near the larger 
settlement as possible, so they took to .the woods twice 
when they sighted cabins. 

But the morning wore away and afternoon came, and 
still they came to no settlement. 

• "We have certainly gone further than the agent said," 
declared Alice. 

"I should say we had covered fully eight miles," re- 
plied Old King Brady. 

"And for the last two hours we have not seen a sign 
of human habitation. Do you think we can have got off 
on to some other trail?" 

"I'm afraid we have, Alice. I didn't like to say so, but 
that is my idea. Hungry?" 

"Indeed I am." 

"We will stop and eat." 

"Seems to me it looks as if there was a clearing ahead. 
Suppose we push on a little further?" 

They had brought a small supply of provisions with 
them, and even Old King Brady himself was beginning 
to think it was about time to tackle them. 

They pushed forward towards the supposed opening 
and found that it actually was one. 

Here for a considerable space the trees had been clear- 
ed away, and in the middle was a heap of stones perhaps 
a hundred feet in circumference and about four feet 
high. 

"What have we here?" demanded Alice. 

Old King Brady did not immediately answer, but walk- 
ed around the stone heap. 

"I call your attention to the singular fact that there 
are no stones to be seen about here outside of this heap," 
he said. 

"I noticed that," replied Alice, "all sand everywhere 
we have been." 

"That's right. These stones have surely been brought 
from a distance and thrown here." 

"Hark! It seems to me I hear footsteps."^ 

"You are right. Let's get* back among the trees." 

They hurriedly got out of the clearing and, placing 
themselves in among the pines, waited. 

In a moment they heard a snatch of song Tendered in a 
cracked voice. 

Then out from among the trees on the other side an 
old darky appeared carrying a bag on his back. 

He appeared to be heading for the outside world, but 
what he had in the bag the detectives could only guess. 

As he entered the clearing he stopped singing and be- 
gan fumbling in his pocket. 

Out came a rabbit's foot. 
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He stooped and touched it to the stone heap. 

Then putting down hiS bag he opened it, took out a 
good-sized stone, tossed it on the heap and went his 
way, following the trail by which Old King Brady and 
Alice had come. 

"There you are," whispered the old detective. ^The 
mystery is explained." 

"A voodoo stone pile," said Alice. 

"Yes." 

"And what does it mean?" 

"It means for one thing, that no darky will pass that 
heap without depositing a stone upon it. Why they do 
it I'm sure I don't know. Such stone heaps are, found 
all over the world. The custom is a most ancient one, 
and seems to belong to no particular Tace." 

"Did you see him touch his rabbit's foot to the stones?" 

"Certainly, That is his peculiar form of superstition: 
but don/t ask me to explain it. Meanwhile we will eat. 

They did their eating in among the^trees. 

Nobody else" passed. 

After they were through they started to resume their 
journey. 

Now they discovered that there were three distinct 
trails leading out of the clearing. 

After some thought Old King Brady chose the one by 
which the old darky had come in, and, after following it 
for about a mile, they were brought to a halt by hearing 
dogs barking on their right. 

"What a frightful country!" exclaimed Alice. "Do 
you suppose Harry can ever find us here if things come 
around so that he has to come and look after us?" 

A letter had been left at- the Bingham *House inform- 
ing Harry where they had gone. 

Little did either guess that he had preceded them to 
the Pine Barrens. * 

"Oh, I daresay he will manage; but we are not going to 
stay here forever," replied the old detective. "Come on. 
We want to keep clear of the dogs, whatever else we may 
do." 

The trail continued. 

As they advanced the pines came in thicker, and were 
smaller as .a consequence. 

There were so many little ones that they amounted 
almost to underbrush. 

Suddenly Old King Brady paused beneath one which 
was considerably taller than the rest. 

"Look up there, Alice!" he said, pointing. 

There in the crotch of the tree was a huge rattlesnake 
with its head erect. 

Alice gav* a scream and pulled back. 

"Oh, you needn't be afraid," chuckled Old King Brady. 
"The creature will never harm us." 

"Dead?" 

"Alice, if it had been alive it would have rattled before 
this. Incidentally, rattlesnakes don't climb trees. It is 
only a stuffed snakeskin, with a very carefully carved 
wooden head nailed to the tree trunk. Now we have a 
voodoo clew beyond all doubt." 

"And what about the snake? Why is it there up in 
the tree?" 

"You see the head is erect and r points northeast. It 
is a guide post to the initiated. I saw a similar thing 



once in the .Louisiana swamps. On that occasion I fol- 
lowed up in the direction which the head of the snake 
pointed, and it brought me out to a voodoo magic house. 
That's what will happen if we follow up thisi clew of the 
rattlesnake's head." 

"Well! And if Buck and Mrs. Nellie propose to weave 
spells for the destruction of the Bradys, don't you think 
the voodoo magic house will be the place they'will head 
for?" 

"I am so sure of it," replied Old King Brady, "that 
what I propose to do now is to follow the clew of the 
rattlesnake's head." 



CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTURED BY A BAD BUNCH. 

As Harry spoke in the darkness he heard Dr. Watson 
give a queer gulp. 

"Say, I've got you covered, man!" he exclaimed. "Tell 
me who you are or I fire." 

It was so! 

Young King Brady caught the glimmer of a revolver 
in the starlight. 
"He put his hands behind him. 

"Shoot an unarmed man who came here for no other 
purpose than your own good!" he exclaimed. "Do it, if 
that is the sort of coward you are. I don't care whether 
[ live or die." 

The doctor put up his revolver, but kept his hand upon 

it. 

"Tell me what you mean?" he demanded. "But first, 
who are you, and how came you here?" 

"My name is Phil Ray. I'm a printer out of a job," he 
said. "I've been wandering about the country. I was 
striking for Tom's River, lost my way and put up for 
the night in the barn. Ju6t now I heard a white man 
and a nigger plotting against Dr. Watson. They pointed 
iip at this window. I had seen your light, boss. I took it 
that you were probably Dr. Watson, and so I came here 
to warn you. That's all." 

The doctor gave another gulp. 

"A low-sized man with a hang-dog face?" he demanded. 

"As near as I could see, yes. But, doctor, they are 
coming after you. I'll stand up and fight for you, for I 
don't believe in two against onej but wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to get out while there is time?" 

"We will go now," replied the doctor hurriedly. "Stick 
by me, Ray, and I'll make it worth your while." 

He slid off the table, and without even waiting to pack 
his grip started for the door. 

They stole down the stairs and out by the front door. 

"Where are they — or rather, where were they when 
you saw them?" whispered the doctor. 

"In the barn," replied Harry. 

"I thought you said you were in the barn?" 

"So I was, but when I saw the nigger cross the yard 
I slipped over to the smoke house." 

"Hurry! Hurry! Let's get out of this!" 

"Which way shall we go?" 
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"Towards Medford. I want to get the train for Phila- 
delphia. If I can once hit it, I'll make one ungrateful 
dog sick." 

"You know the man, then?" 

"Know him? I should say I did!" 

A fierce imprecation followed this speech. 

Harry kept a still tongue after that, and they hurried 
on up the road., keeping well in the shadow of the trees. 

Again and again Dr. Watson looked back. 

At last Harry heard him give a groan. 

"They are after us," he' said. 

^'Brace up," replied Harry. "They haven't got you 
yet, boss, and they won't!" 

He looked back and saw two men running. 

In the dim light he could just make out the features 
of the man Fisher. 

The face of the other was a blank, and Harry knew that 
he must be a negro. 

As he looked they plunged into the woods on the right 
and vanished. 

"They have gone into the woods," he said. 

"Then perhaps* they didn't see us, after all." 

"I don't catch on to their curves. Is there any reason 
why they should want to do you up?" 

"The white man has a reason, yes. Probably he has 
promised to pay the nigger." 

"Caw! Caw! Caw!" 

The sound rang out dismally. 

"Eun!" cried Harry. 

"What's the matter?" demanded the doctor. 
"They are signaling." 
"What, that call? It was only, a crow." 
"Crows don't caw at night. They are signaling, surest 
thing! Eun, doctor! Eun!" 
They ran with all speed. 

And then it came to Harry that they better hide some- 
where if there were those ahead of them likely to take 
a hand in their capture. 

He told the doctor, who agreed with him. 

They slipped in among the trees on the left and halted. 

Just then the cawing was repeated on ahead of them. 

"They are answering!" whispered Harry. 

The doctor was trembling all over. 

"Ray, don't desert me!" he gasped. 

"Haven't the least intention of it," replied Harry. 

"Perhaps you don't know this place as I do. These 
woods are filled with niggers who are half savages, voodoo 
worshippers. Know what that means?" 

"Sure. I once lived down in New Orleans." 

"Then you know all about it. These people are the 
very worst ever. Heavens, I wish I had never come 
here!" 

He did not seem to have the least suspicion of Harry. 

Indeed, the man was too badly frightened to think of 
much of anything but himself. 

Presently they heard cautious footsteps in the woods 
•on the other side of the road. 

Dr. Watson clutched Harry's arm desperately. 

"Great heavens, Ray, I don't know what I ever shall 
■do!" he panted., 

"Brace up," said Harry. "It will do no good whatever 
i,o get scared." 



"Scared, man! I'm a nervous wreck! Oh, why did I 
ever go in for this? The wretch intends to have the 
niggers kill me so that he may have all for himself." 

This last was said beneath the breath. ' 

But HaTry felt that he understood. 

He had already made up his mind that the plot was to 
have the man Fisher personate Dr. Hough's heir, Randall 
Ricketts. 

This had been Young King Brady's belief from the 
start, and we may as well add right here that the event 
proved he was right. 

The sounds passed. 

There was more cawing. 

Then suddenly all sound ceased. 

They waited for a long time — nearly twenty minutes — 
and nothing occurred. 

Dr. Watson had now quieted down somewhat. 

"Do you think they can have gone, Ray?" he asked. 

"Don't know what to think," replied Harry. Nor did 
he. He was puzzled at this silent turn of affairs". 

"What ought we to do?" asked the doctor. 

"Know what I would do?" 

"No; what?" 

"Get back to the house. It is the last place they will 
ever think of looking for us." 

At first the doctor violently opposed this. 

Then when Harry dropped the subject he came back 
to it again of his own accord. 

"Do you really think that would be a good scheme?" 
he asked. / 

"I do. We needn't stop in the room where you were 
before, you know." 

"Well, then, let's try it," said the doctor, "only let's 
keep in the woods." 

"We will advance very cautiously," replied Harry. "I'd 
say go ahead for Medford only I feel perfectly sure that 
they are laying for us down the road; but still I may be 
mistaken. You ought to know best." 

"I'm so rattled I can't think." 

"Has your white man much influence with these colored 
people?" 

"He is in trouble himself; the detectives are after him, . 
to tell you the truth. He has been hiding in there for 
the last month." 

"In the woods with the niggers, you mean?" 

"Yes." 

"He ought to be pretty well acquainted by this time, 
then." 

"That's what. The ungrateful wretch! But for me 
he would be in Moyomensing prison now." 
"How about that?" 

"Oh, don't ask me any more. I ean't explain, and I 
won't!" 

"I, beg your pardon. I don't want to butt in on your 
private business." 

"That's all right. Naturally you want to know, but 
all the same I can't tell. Aren't we most there?" 

The doctor was so excited that he kept running into 
trees. 

Harry looked out on the road. 

"Right there now," he said. "Come onl We must 
make a dash across the road. 
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They did and gained the tavern unseen. 

Here they spent the night in one of the downstairs 
rooms, where they could make a hreak for the open at 
the first alarm. 

But no alarm came, and the long night ended at last. 

By the first hreak of dawn Dr. Watson insisted upon 
getting on the move. 

Harry raised no objection, for he felt that as soon as 
it was fairly daylight there was danger of the return of 
the enemy. 

They hurried along the road in the direction of Med- 
ford, and had covered about two miles when suddenly 
the loud barking of dogs was heard ahead of them. 

Then all in the same instant two huge mastiffs came 
out into the road. 

Two colored men quickly followed them. 

They could hear the shouts of others behind. 

Harry whipped out his revolver and fired. 

The foremost dog dropped in his tracks. 

The doctor was too badly rattled to even draw. 

"Call off the dog! Call off the dog! I surrender!" he 
yelled, throwing up his hands. 

Harry fired again and missed. \ 

At the same instant a big stick thrown by one of two 
men who were closing in behind took him over the back 
of his head with stunning force. 

It did the business for Harry all right, and he fell iu 
his tracks. 

He was only stunned, and in a minute consciousness 
returned. 

But the mischief was done. 

His hands were bound securely behind his back. 

One of the darkies caught him by the arm and lifted 
him to his feet. 

"Now yo' stan' dar, white boy!" he cried. "Be good 
or I'll shoot yo' head off. I'se got you'm 'volver now." 

Dr. Watson was in the same fix. 

His watery blue eyes were bulging from their sockets 
in his terror. 

There were four of their captors, all negroes. 

One now came up and dealt Harry a wicked blow in 
the face. 

"Take dat ar' fo' killin' mah dawg!" he snarled. 
The blow drew blood which Harry was powerless to 
wipe away. 

Some idea of decency seemed to take possession of the 
doctor now. 

"Look here, you," he cried. "This man isn't in it. Al 
Fisher set you on me. Isn't it so?" 

" 'Specs yo' know, boss," replied the one who had lift- 
ed Harry up. * 

"Well, then, let me tell you that Fisher doesn't even 
know this man. No more do I. I simply met him on 
the road. Let him free." 

"Not on yo' life." 

"But what is he to you? Of course I know why I am 
wanted, but there is nothing in keeping him a prisoner." 

"Won't do it, boss, an' dat ar's all dere am to it. Won't 
do it none. Youse shet up yo' head and come along with 
us — see?" 

Two of them got hold of the dead mastiff and carried 
the carcass in among the trees. 



Then the procession started. 

Two went ahead, and two followed the prisoners, the 
dog apparently not minding the death of his companion 
in the least ran ahead of all. 

For a few hundred yards they kept to the woods and 
then struck in upon a narrow trail. 

This was followed through many windings for a long 
distance, as much as five miles, Harry thought. 

Not a word was spoken by their captors, except once or 
twice to tell the doctor to shut up when he tried to bribe 
them with promises to let him go. 

At last they came to a rude hut which stood in the 
midst of a little clearing. 

' A dog rushed out at them, barking furiously, but an 
old white-haired darky, whose face was one mass of 
wrinkles, came to the door and called him off. 

"Who you uns got dar?" he demanded. 

"Boss Fisher's man fo' one, Uncle Mose," was the 
reply. "De oder am a stranger. 'Specs he'll do fo' to- 
morrer night." 

"Ho!" cried the old man, looking hard at Harry. 
"Dat's not a bad idee. Mebbe he will." 

"Gwinter leab him wid yo', Uncle Mose." 

"Well, all right, honey. Better tie him legs, dough." 

"Oh, I'll tie him all right, Uncle Mose," was the reply, 
and the fellow caught hold of Young King Brady and 
pushed him toward the hut. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE STAETXJNG DISCOVERY IN THE VOODOO HUT. 

The rattlesnake's head pointed directly away from the 
trail and towards the forest. 

Old King Brady got out his compass and ascertained 
the direction, which was due northeast. 

"We can only try this thing out to a finish," he said. 
"I am curious to see where all this is going to end." 

He pushed ahead among the young pines. 

At the start there was no sign of a trail, but they soon 
came into one. 

So far the country through which they had been pass- 
ing was just one dead level, but before they had gone 
far there came a change. 

For here the trail divided. 

One arm of it descended into a deep, broad hollow. 

At the bottom stood a dozen or more negro huts. 

They could see children and dogs playing about, and 
in front of one of the huts a colored woman was busy 
at a washtub. 

It was a good place to reconnoiter, and Old King 
Brady, getting out his glass, stood surveying the scene. 

Presently a man came out of one of the huts and passed 
into another. 

After a little he came out again, accompanied by an- 
other colored man., 

"I make that your man Buck, Alice," announced Old 
King Brady. "Take the glass and see." 

Alice did so. 

"Yes, he is Buck all right," she said. 
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"Thought so; hut my eyes are getting old." 

"Nonsense, Mr. Brady! You have the keenest sight 
of any man I know.'" 

"Then here is the place they were heading for, and 
believe me, the voodoo magic house can't he far away." 

"Shall we take a look for it now?" 

"Yes; the sooner the better. We must begin to think 
of the night. We have scarcely time to return to the 
station before dark." 

"Don't worry on my account, Mr. Brady. I shan't 
mind a night in the woods if it is no colder than it is 
now." 

"We may indeed have to come to it, Alice; but let us 
get ahead and see what fortune has in store for us." 

They took to the upper trail which led along the top 
of the bank marking the edge of the hollow. 

Presently they came in sight of a hut, and a halt was 
made while Old King Brady examined it. 

The place appeared to be deserted. 

Satisfied that it was so, Old King Brady hurried Alice 
past it. 

Nobody appeared, and in a moment they were among 
the pines again. 

Soon the trail once more divided. 

They could see that the left-hand turn led to another 
hut at some little distance away. 

This time they did not stop to investigate, but just 
pushed on, coming at the end of about half a mile to a 
rude paling which cut off further advance. 

Listening and hearing no sound, they began following 
the paling around, for it was apparently circular. 

But it did not describe a complete circle, as it came to 
an end at the bank skirting the hollow. 

Apparently there was no gate, and within was the thick- 
est growth of trees they had yet seen. 

But on their return trip Old King Brady discovered a 
gate, which he opened, and they passed inside. 

They had not gone far in among the trees when they 
suddenly came upon a round building with a low, thatch- 
ed roof standing on short posts like a corn crib. 

There was a door, but no windows. 

One glance was sufficient to enable Old King Brady to 
determine its true character. 

"Here is our voodoo house, Alice," he said. 
"It looks it." 

"That's what it is. Slow and easy now. If there is 
anyone inside we shall be pretty apt to know it in a 
minute or so." 

They waited, but there was nothing doing. 

Old King Brady ascended the steps and tried the door. 

It was securely locked. 

But the lock was of the simpliest construction, and the 
old detective, with the aid of his skeleton, keys, had it 
open in an instant. 

"Coast clear," he said. "Come on, Alice, let us get in 
our fine work while we can, for in a minute there will be 
somebody prowling about here like as not." 

It was so dark inside that even with the door open it 
was hard to make out much until their eyes became ac- 
customed to the gloom. 

There was little to be seen. 



A smooth, circular floor, and a circle of tree trunks 
which served as pillars to support the roof. 

In the middle was a pile of stones, heaped up so as to 
form a sort of square altar. 

The only striking thing was a bunch of human skulls 
which hung suspended from the rafters directly over 
this rude altar. 

The place had a moldy, damp smell, which seemed to 
indicate that it was seldom used. 

But it was a voodoo house all right, and as such Old 
King Brady was greatly interested in it. 

"I should like much to see one of their meetings here," 
he remarked. 

"I never knew that Northern negroes practiced voodoo- 
ism," remarked Alice. 

"Well, as for that, these people can scarcely be called 
Northern negroes," was the reply. "New Jersey was * 
slave State up to the time of the Civil War, although the 
fact seems to have been pretty thoroughly forgotten by 
everybody. Almost no slaves were held in the northern 
part of the State, nor had there been for years, but in 
South Jersey there were a good many; no doubt, after 
the war colored people from Maryland and Delaware 
came up here and. settled in these wilds. There is a cer- 
tain class of them that take to this sort of life, and they 
are just the kind to drift back into heathen ways. But 
come, we better get out of this before someone comes." 

They left the voodoo house, and Old King Brady locked 
the door. 

"What are we to do now, Mr. Brady?" demanded Alice. 

"Let us take a look at those two huts which we passed," 
was the reply. "If the one we saw by the roadside really 
is deserted, it may afford us shelter for the night." 

They returned there, and Old King Brady ventured in. 

The hut was a mere wreck, and there was no furniture 
inside. Evidently it had been for a long time vacant. 

"Alice, I think we will tie up here for the, night," said 
the old detective. "We can do little by daylight, but 
after dark I shall not be afraid to venture down into 
that hollow. What do you say?" 

Of Course Alice assented, for she never opposes her 
chief. 

It was now half-past four, and within an hour darkness 
would be upon them. 

Old King Brady pushed about outside, and in a tumble- 
down shed found boxes for them to use as seats. 

The prospect for a comfortable night was a slim one, 
for they did not even have a pair of blankets. 

Still, both the old detective and Alice are well used to 
such inconvenience, and they prepared to make the best 
of it. 

One of the first things Old King Brady did was to 
change back to his usual dress, in which he always feels 
more at home. 

They took their places inside the hut, where they could 
sit on the boxes and have a view out of the window with- 
out being seen by anyone passing along the path. 

"Here we will watch till sundown, and then we will eat 
supper and after that start on the warpath again," said 
the old detective. "Of course nothing may come of all 
this, but our body-snatcher is here, and there is always 
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the chance that we may pick up some information of 
value." 

. "If nothing better, yon may be able to arrest him and 
run him back to Philadelphia," replied Alice. 

"Yes, and that is what we will do if it comes iround 
so. But now to watch." 

Five o'clock came, and then they saw an old white- 
headed negro with a terribly wrinkled face come trudging 
along the path. 

He carried a big 'covered basket on his arm and disap- 
peared in the direction of the voodoo house. 

Nothing more occurred for another half hour. 

It was now twilight, and soon darkness would be upon 
them. 

Old King Brady was beginning to think of dividing 
■their small stock of provisions and making a supper out 
-of half when another person hove in sight, apparently 
heading for the voodoo house. 

This was a tall, slender black woman with very marked 
features. 

She wore a dress of some dark, heavy woollen stuff 
which was embroidered all over with red and yellow 
stars. 

She bore little resemblance to the ordinary American 
negro, nor was she very black. 

There was something decidedly French about her fea- 
tures. She was bareheaded, and her hair, which was 
long, jet black and perfectly straight, hung down in a 
great mass far below her waist. 

She walked as erect as a drum-major, and with an ex- 
ceedingly proud air. 

Both detectives watched her with keen interest, and 
saw her disappear along the path leading to the voodoo 
house. 

"My!" exclaimed Alice. "That woman has all the airs 
of a tragedy queen." 

"Beyond all doubt a voodoo priestess," replied Old King 
Brady, emphatically. 

"Looks like a foreigner, too. Not a bit like an ordinary 
-colored woman." 

"Exactly; and if you want my opinion, she is from 
Hayti, San Domingo, or somewhere down that way; but 
let us make the best supper- we can, Alice. We may find 
plenty to do before the night is over, and we want to be 
ready." 

They ate where they could still watch out the window, 
but it was after six o'clock before there was anything 
doing. 

Then there came along the trail the one person upper- 
most in their thoughts. 

He was the negro Buck, and he was alone. 

He sang a snatch of wild song as he walked. 

It was in French, and Alice caught the words. 

Instead of taking the trail to the voodoo magic house, 
he turned abruptly to the left into the path which led 
to the other hut which Old King Brady and Alice had 
seen half-hidden among the pines. 

"There goes our man," said Old King Brady. "Ap- 
parently he is steering for that other hut." 

"He was singing in French, Mr. Brady." 

"Was he? I didn't know. I couldn't make out the 
"words. Could you?" 



"Yes, in part. It appeared to be a sort of invocation 
to the spirits to help him," 

"So? More voodoo business. I "have no doubt they 
are going to have a meeting in the magic house to-night, 
and if so, we must take it in from the outside, at least." 

"But as there is no window, I fail to see how we are 
going to manage it" 

"Oh, we shall find a way. Meanwhile, since it is now 
dark, we may as well follow that man. It is tUe we were 
busy. I caH your attention, Alice, to the fact that the 
fellow was singing in French. Looks as if he might be a 
Haytian, too." 

"Very likely. I remember seeing in the papers that 
there was quite an imigration of colored people from 
Hayti and San Domingo a few years ago, following one 
of their revolutions." 

Old King Brady opened the door and peered out. 

"I see no one," he said. "Now is our time, Alice. 
Come on." 

They closed the door and hurried on to the trail lead- 
ing to the hut in the woods. 

Looking ahead, they could light sliming dimly 

in the window. 

"We want to find out what he is doing in there," said 
the old detective. "If there is only no dog around." 

They advanced to the hut. 

It was but one story high, and a little better built than 
the one they had left. 

Old King Brady called Aliee's attention to the size, and 
remarked that there might easily be three rooms inside. 

There were no outbuildings of any sort. 

This confirmed Old King Brady's idea that the hut was 
not intended for residence, but for some purpose connect- 
ed with the voodoo ceremonies. The old detective crept 
up to the window, which was shielded by a black cur- 
tain. 

It was hard to get a view of the interior for that 
reason. 

Old King Brady was twisting his head trying to peer 
around it, when he suddenly pulled away, and in a fright- 
ened way whispered: 

"Great heavens, Alice, Harry is in there! That black 
fiend seems to be trying to poison him! Come! Not an 
instant is to be lost!" 

"Harry!" gasped Alice. "Oh, Mr. Brady!" 

No wonder the poor girl was excited. 

For although there is no engagement bertween them, 
Young King Brady has been Alice's most devoted lover 
now for some years! 



CHAPTER XL 

WHAT HAPPENED IIT THE "POISON' HOUSE." 

Harry had placed himself in a worse position than he 
imagined. 

As was afterwards learned, the bunch of negroes among 
which he had been taken were of the most ignorant class. 

For several years they had held themselves apart from 
the other blacks residing on the Barrens, and had been 
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ruled by a Haytian woman who assumed all the authority 
of a queen. 

This was the woman Old King Brady and Alice had 
seen going toward the voodoo magic house, and of whom 
we shall have more to say later. 

Of course Harry knew nothing of her, nor did any op- 
portunity come his way to gain information about his 
captors. 

He was taken into a back room in Uncle Mose's cabin, 
and here, his legs being tied, he was tumbled over on the 
floor and left to himself. 

The situation was most despairing. 

At the time of his capture Harry had been searched 
and his revolver and everything of value taken from 
him. 

The blow on his head had been a severe one. 
Ever since his head had ached fearfully, and he felt 
flighty now. 

As he lay there he felt that he was losing his wits al- 
together.. 

He had an insane desire to burst out laughing, to sing 
and dance. 

It was all he could do to keep these feelings down. 

As he lay thinking about it the idea came to him that 
he might have been dosed with some decoction while he 
was unconscious. 

And perhaps this was so. Young King Brady never 
knew. 

While he was struggling with his singular feelings he 
fell asleep. 

How long he slept Harry could only guess, but when at 
last he awakened he found that he was no longer alone 
in his misery. 

Dr. Watson lay beside him on the straw looking the 
picture of woe. 

But Harry felt better now, and his head was compara- 
tively clear. 

He rolled over and faced the doctor. 

"Well, here we are, it seems," he said. "How ^o you 
feel?" 

"Rocky," replied the doctor. "Decidedly rocky. They 
made me drink some infernal voodoo mixture or another 
which has taken all the strength out of me. You got 
your dose, too, but perhaps you didn't know it, for you 
were unconscious at the time." 

"I suspected as much. I felt bad enough awhile ago, 
hut I went to sleep and now I feel better. Doctor, this 
is a bad job." 

"The worst. Worse even than you can imagine. Ray, 
I feel terribly to think that I have brought you to this 
when you tried to help me." 

"Don't worry your head about that. Tell me all about 
it, though. I don't understand what it all means." 

"Can't tell you all, for there is a possibility that I may 
escape, in which case I may be sorry that I didn't keep 
my affairs to myself." 

"I would never give you away. We are both in the 
same boat." 

"Thafs so, all right, but I can't talk about my own 
affairs." 

"I am not pressing you about your private business, but 



I think I have a right to know where we are, why we 
are here, and what is likely to happen to us." 

"Well, you certainly have. There is no question about 
that, so if you want to know the worst I will tell you." 

"I certainly do. I am no child, that things are to be 
kept back from me." 

"No; well, listen. This hut stands at the edge of a 
settlement of the worst bunch of niggers on the Pine 
Barrens. A lot of them are Haytians, and they are all 
an ignorant, superstitious, degraded lot. They are ruled 
by a woman known as . Sylvia, the Voodoo Queen. Mebbe 
you don't believe in nigger voodooism, but I happen to 
have lived in Hayti and to know that there is a whole 
lot in it." 

"I don't know anything about it," replied Harry. 

"Then it is to be hoped that you won't find out, though 
I am very much afraid that we are both doomed to do 
that. But to go on with" my story. That white fellow 
you saw is an escaped convict. For reasons of my own 
I brought him in here and arranged with these people 
to hide him from the detectives. Now he gets the idea 
that there will be more money in having me done up by 
them than in carrying out our original plan. I don't 
know how he came to win them over, but I suppose he 
has managed to get next to Sylvia in some way, and the 
rest would be easy. I did all I could for you, Eay. I 
told them that you had nothing whatever to do with the 
business, and begged them to let you go, but they would 
not listen. To-night there is going to be some sort of 
voodoo shindig in the magic house, as they call a place 
which they keep especially for their ceremonies. And 
now for the worst of .it. They usually select some victim, 
whom they dose and so throw into a trance for reasons, 
which I don't pretend to understand. Sometimes the 
victim survives the experience, but oftener he dies. One 
of ns has to walk that plank to-night, but whether it is 
to be yon or me I'm blest if I know. There, now, Eay, 
I nave told you all I can. Bad enough, isn't it? For 
your comfort I'll tell you that I have rio doubt that I 
shall be the goat. Probably I shall die under the dose. 
Afterwards they may let you go. I am sure I hope they 
will." 

There was further talk, but what Harry learned > 
amounted to nothing. 

Two hours passed and no one came near them, until 
at last someone was heard tumbling about in the outer 
room. 

"Drunk!" breathed Young King Brady. "Can it be 
Uncle Mose?" 

"No," whispered the doctor. "Uncle Mose has gone 
away, as I happen to know. I'm afraid it is my convict. 
He was drunk when I saw him last. It looks as if he 
was worse now." 

Just then the door was rudely jerked open, and the 
man Fisher came stumbling in. 

He was indeed very drunk. In fact, it was all he could 
do to hold himself up. 

"Shay, Doc, how you vas?" he muttered, steadying him- 
self against the doorjamb. "Never besser in your life — 
hey?" 

Dr. Watson certainly took the best way possible under 
the circumstances. 
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"Come, come, Al, brace up," he said. "You certainly 
have got a beautiful bun on. Going to keep it all to 
yourself? I'll bet a dollar you have got a bottle in your 
pocket. Have mercy on two suffering men and give us a 
drink." 

"Won't do it. S'pose you expect me to set you free 
while you drink." 

"Just the arms. We couldn't hold the bottle without. 
But what can we do with our legs tied?" 

"Won't do it. Shay, Doc?" 
'"Well, old man?" 

"Yer a bird." 

"A caged bird just now." 

"Ha! Ha! Yes. Shay, Doe, you're a deep one, but 
you are dealing with a deeper — thash me." 

"Oh, you're drunk, Al. Come, lie down here and have 
a snooze. Do you good, old man." 

"Won't do it. You've got something up your sleeves, 
you or t'other one. Shay, young feller, whash yer name ?" 

"My name is Phil Ray," replied Harry. "I don't know 
what you have got against me." 

"Hain't got nothin' against yer. It's against that blame 
fool I am. Know what he's done?" 

"Shut up, Al Fisher!" cried Dr. Watson, angrily, and 
there he made his mistake. 

"Won't do it," retorted the drunkard. "I'm going ter 
tell him what you are. Shay, he hired nigger poisoner, 
poison his best friend, Doc Hough! Wantsh me to per- 
shonate dead man's nephew, Randall — hie — Randall 
Rickett, who's dead thesh five years, and so get the 
prop'ty. An' shay, I'm going ter do it, but I'm going ter 
do it all by my lonies, and insfiead of giving up half to 
Doc, I get it all— shee?" 

Watson groaned. 

"You miserable, drunken owl!" he cried. "You can 
tell more lies in a minute than I could think up in a 
year. Don't believe a word he says, Ray." 

"Ha! Ha! Ha! Shash the way! Liar yourself!" e»ed 
Fisher. "Never mind, Doc! You get the voodoo dose 
to-night. You know what that means. Bye, bye, baby! 
Y,ou think I'm fool 'nulf to give you half my dear uncle's 
nmn! Oh, no! Not on your life. Wait and shee." 

He turned and bumped heavily against the door. 
' Staggering back, he rubbed his head and made another 
try. 

This time he got through, but in the other room he 
must have lost his legs, for they heard him fall. 

Dr. Watson called to him, but he did not answer, nor 
Aid they hear him move again. 

"He's off," remarked Harry. 

"Ray," said the doctor, controlling his voice as well 
as he could, although it was apparent that he was labor- 
ing under great excitement, "I want you to understand 
that you can't believe a word that fellow says. He is 
aot only an ungrateful dog who has turned on his best 
friend, and that's me, but is also the biggest liar in 
creation." 

And Dr. Watson put out more of this sort of talk. 

Another hour passed, duririg which there was no move- 
jnent heard in the next room. 

Then somebody entered the hut and came through into 
the back room in which the prisoners lay. 



The new arrival was a tall, slim, foreign-looking negro. = 

Alice and Old King Brady would instantly have recog- i 
nized their man Buck, but the doctor called him "Sam." 1 

"Oh, I'm so glad you have come!" he exclaimed. "Sam, ^ 
you see the trouble I am in. Set me free!" E 

But Buck looked down at him with a sarcastic grin. 

"Dunno 'bout dat, boss," he said. "I'se been tole 'bout 
dis yere quarrel between you an' dat ar 5 Fisher. 'Specs 
I kean't take sides one way or nuther till after we uns 
hold a meetin' to-night. Den we will see what's to be 
did." 

An extended argument followed. 

Dr. Watson pleaded, threatened, made big promises of 
money, but it was all no use. 

At last the fellow suddenly brought the conversation 
to an end by saying: 

"Kean't talk no mo' now, Doc. I'se gotter git ready 
fo' to-night." 

He drew a curiously-shaped flask of black glass from 
his pocket and, kneeling down beside Harry, caught him 
by the throat and pressed the mouth of the flask to his 
lips. 

And Harry found himself powerless to avoid the dose. 

Swallow the foul-tasting decoction which the bottle 
contained he had to. 

He immediately lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Hours passed before he knew anything again. 

And now the scene had changed. 

Harry found himself lying upon a cotbed in a small 
room. ' 

It was lighted by a peculiar little round lamp attached 
to an old gas fixture over the bed. 

Upon a shelf above the foot of the bed were various 
bottles. , r- 

Nearby was an old chiffonier, upon which stood a big 
bowl filled with some steaming liquid which filled the 
whole room with a horrible stench. 

A door with a portierre of black cloth cut off the room 
beyond, and above it was a human skull, upon which 
rested an old slouch' hat. 

Harry awoke in horrible distress. 

His head ached to bursting, his stomach seemed on 
fire, and there were pains all over him. 

He could scarcely think, but it came to him that he 
had been poisoned and that his case was hopeless. 
. In the next room he could hear someone moving about, 1 
and in a moment the curtain was thrust aside, and the 
black poisoner, in his shirt sleeves, came into the room. 

"Ha! You'se awake!" he cried. "Good 'nuff. Now's 
de time I gib you a second dose." j 

He bent over Harry, who felt himself helpless in his 
hands, and, rudely pulling his mouth open, looked at his 
tongue. 

"You'sp comin' along all right," he chuckled. "Doan' 
feel much like talkin', does yer? Kean't speak ef yer 
try. Nebber will again, more likely, but yer can heah. 
Listen! I knows yer now. You'se Young King Brady, 
de 'tective. Say, I done come hyar to work voodoo spells 
on de old man. Nebber guessed de snake god, him 
d'liber de young one into mah hands! He! He! Now 
I'se gwineter git a move on an' gib yo' de second dose." 

He produced the same black flask and proceeded to 
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ladle it full of the steaming contents of the bowl, then 
kneeling on a little stool by the bed. 

And just at this minute there came to Harry a ray 
of hope. 

He could hear someone stealthily enter the room out- 
side. 

And he knew the step! 

It was his great chief; but it looked like a case of being 
too late, for Harry lay writhing on the couch. 

Old King Brady caught the black from behind and 
pulled him off the stool. 

"Harry!" screamed Alice. 

Old King Brady is a man of powerful strength, and 
he quickly overcame the black poisoner and flung him 
to the floor. 

Bending down, he snapped handcuffs upon his wrists, 
the fellow whining like a whipped cur. 

Meantime Alice was bending over Harry. 

"Oh, speak! Speak!" she cried. "Harry! Tell me 
you are not dying! Live for my sake, and I will consent 
to be your wife." 

Harry heard, but he could not answer. 

At this instant a loud noise and the rush of several 
people was heard in the room outside. 

Buck yelled something in French. 

A dozen darkies came crowding into the room. 

And thus were the tables turned. 

To stand out against this mob was impossible. 

It ended in Old King Brady and Alice both being made 
prisoners. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was with the deepest chagrin that Old King Brady 
found himself thus defeated. 

Harry had lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Several of the blacks had revolvers, and they held Old 
King Brady covered while he and Alice were searched. 

Among other things taken was the key to the hand- 
cuffs, and the black prisoner was promptly set free. 

The talk which followed was all in French, but it was 
a barbarous dialect which even Alice could not under- 
stand. ■ ■ , i ; 

It did not last long. 

Buck soon switched off and informed the old detective 
that he and Alice must prepare to follow him. 

They were neither of them tied up, but escape was 
impossible. 

As they walked to the magic house they were surround- 
ed by the blacks. 

Buck led the way, and as they advanced through the 
pines he began singing in French. 

The others joined in a wild chorus. 

This was kept up till they reached the magic house. 

Here Buck ran ahead and passed in. 

There was a long wait. 

At last the door of the magic house opened, and there 
stood the woman with the star embroidered dress. 
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"Bring in the sacrifice!" she called out in French which 
Alice could understand. 

They were conducted into the big enclosure. 

It was lighted by a solitary lamp, and nothing had 
changed. 

The prisoners were led across the floor, and, a trap- 
door being raised, they were forced to descend a ladder 
into a narrow vault. 

The trap was closed above them, and Old King Brady 
and Alice found themselves in utter darkness., 

"Well, this is a poor ending for our work," sighed the 
old detective. "Whatever could have thrown Harry into 
the hands of this bunch?" 

"Oh, Mr. Brady, do you think he will die?" gasped 
Alice. 

"My dear/' replied the old detective, gravely, "it is 
certainly necessary that you should prepare yourself for 
the worst. The poisons employed by these people are 
most powerful. .Still", I prevented Harry from getting 
that second dose at the time. It is hard to say." 

"And for us there is no hope?" 

"I always hope," replied Old King Brady. 

But he did not tell Alice what he was thinking about, 
and that was the stone talisman given him by Job Curry. 

"If ever you find yourself in trouble with niggers this 
may save you," the dead Secret Service man had said. 

And fortunately Old King Brady had this strange 
legacy with him now. 

Hours passed. 

It was not until midnight that the prisoners were re- 
leased. 

Meanwhile they could hear the voodoo worshipers as- 
sembling in the magic house. 

The floor creaked and trembled under the pressure of 
many feet. 

At last they were summoned through the open trap- 
door, and Buck was the man who did it. 

Old King Brady went up first. 

Things had changed in the magic house now. 

Fully fifty blacks, men and women, were assembled. 

Dozens of lanterns hung to the posts, and the room 
was very light. 

The worshipers stood around in a circle, in the midst 
of which were Buck, Alice and Old King Brady. 

In the center of this circle, resting on the rude altar 
already described, was a hideous little stone idol, repre- 
senting the crude figure of a man. 

And now suddenly a trap-door flew up behind the idol, 
and through it came the Queen of the Voodoos, the tall 
black woman. 

She wore her star-embroidered dress, and her hair had 
been done up like a huge crown. 

It was to all appearance full of snakes! 

In her hand the Voodoo Queen carried a wand, or 
straight stick, around which two snakes were twined. 

Old King Brady saw that each was a fer-de-lance, the 
most deadly snake known and peculiar to the West 
Indies. 

This the woman held far from her, and when the wor- 
shipers saw it all fell on their faces and began a strange, 
weird chant. 
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This ended, they sprang to their feet, and a dance, 
wild beyond description, began. 

But Old King. Brady paid little attention to it. He had 
made a discovery. 

The left ear of the idol was missing. 

The right ear exactly resembled the stone which he 
carried now in his pocket where he could lay his hand 
on it! 

If anything could save them it would be Job Curry's 
legacy, and Old King Brady watched his chance. 

The Queen now began a sort of incantation. 

Before it had proceeded far Old King Brady suddenly 
produced the stone. 

"See!" he cried, holding it up. "I have brought you 
this. As a reward I demand that we be set free!" 

The Queen stopped short. 

Buck made a rush and would have seized the stone, 
but Old King Brady waved him away and, springing to 
the idol, clapped the stone against the head at the place 
where the ear was missing. 

It exactly fitted! 

A tremendous shout went up as Old King Brady ex- 
tended the stone to the Voodoo Queen with a low bow. 

Buck jumped in and again tried tff snatch it away. 

As he did so his head struck \ the snake wand. 

Old King Brady and Alice both saw one of the fer-de- 
lance strike him on the forehead. 

With a yell of horror the black poisoner sprang away 
and fell writhing to the floor. 

Horrible confusion followed. 

The Queen caught at the stone ear and shouted some- 
thing in French. 

Immediately several men crowded about Old King 
Brady and Alice, and they were hurried outside of the 
magic house. 

Here they waited for fifteen or twenty minutes listen- 
ing to the din within the house. 

Then the Queen came to them with her hair hanging 
down and the snakes gone. 

The Queen began to talk French, and Alice answered. 

It was "Where did you get that stone?" and Alice 
claimed that Old King Brady had received it from a 
spirit, who informed him that it would one day save his 
life. 

The Queen never asked another question. 

"Your lives will be spared," she said. "The snake god 
has chosen to kill the man who stole his ear, as he has 
just confessed. He is dead, but you shall live. Come 
with me and I will save your friend." 

They were escorted to the "poison house," as Old King 
Brady subsequently learned the hut was called. 

Here Harry still lay unconscious, but the Voodoo 
Queen mixed a dose and administered it which within 
half an hour restored him to himself with complete use 
of his limbs and his tongue. 

When Harry was able to walk the detectives were es- 
corted through the woods \to the Toms Biver turnpike, 
where the negroes abruptly left them. 

As they made their way to Medford Harry, who de- 
clared that he felt almost no ill-eifects from his strange 
experience, related all that had occurred to him since 
they parted. 



"It is plain enough," said Old T^ing Brady. "Buck is 
Sam Johnson, and Dr. Watson hired him to murder Dr. 
Hough; his man Fisher was to personate the dead nephew, 
Randall Bicketts, and they were to divide the estate." 

"Pity we have to go away without that interesting 
pair," sighed Harry. 

"Yes; but it can't be helped," replied the old detective. 
"I am by no means done with this case," he added. "It 
is back to Philadelphia now, but to-morrow we return 
here with a bunch large enough to accomplish some- 
thing." 

And this was what Old King Brady did. 

That time Alice was left behind, while he and Harry 
.headed a force of twenty armed Secret Service men and 
detectives. 

They penetrated to the voodoo settlement to be treated 
to a surprise. 

The huts in the hollow had been stripped of their be- 
longings and were deserted. 

The magic house and the poison house were in ashes. 

But in Uncle Mose's house both Dr. Watson and Al 
Fisher were found dead/ stabbed in many places, with the 
door locked on the outside. 

It looked as if the doctor had been set free by the 
blacks, and he and Fisher locked in the room together 
and given knives with which to fight it out. 

The Bradys learned that Fisher had been a life pris- 
oner at Moyamensing, sentenced for the murder of a 
friend. 

Weeks before he had mysteriously escaped. 

As for the voodoo worshipers, they probably felt that 
trouble was sure to come to them, so they burned their 
temple and plunged more deeply into the Barrens. 

Among Dr. Watson's papers were found letters which 
absolutely proved his guilt. 

It was learned that the man Bicketts had died years 
before. 

Ultimately Dr. Hough's estate went to remote heirs 
who turned up. 

The detectives remained several days around Philadel- 
phia before they got matters straightened up. 

They then returned to New York well satisfied with 
their work, although for it they only received the usual 
Secret Service fees. 

But it was a matter worthy of a greater reward, this 
case of "The Bradys and the Black Poisoner." 

\ 

THE END. 

Bead "THE BBADYS IN LONDON; or, SOLVING 
THE WHITECHAPEL MYSTERY," which will be the 
next number (477) of "SECBET SERVICE." 



SPECIAL NOTICE : All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and yon will receive the copies 
you order by return mail. 
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ITEMS WORTH READING. 



One of the largest blasts ever fired in France was discharged 
recently at the quartzite quarries at Cherbourg, and is said 
to have displaced 120,000 tons of stone. A tunnel measuring 
6 feet wide and 6 feet high was driven into the face of the 
cliff for a distance of 70 feet, and at its end two branch 
tunnels, each 20 feet long, were driven to the right and left, 
respectively. There branches ended in chambers 40^ feet 
apart and 70 feet from the face of the cliff, and measuring each 
10 feet by 6 feet. The chambers were charged with eight 
and one-half tons of blasting powder and 280 pounds of dyna- 
mite and the blast was fired electrically. The quartzite ob- 
tained from this quarry finds much favor in England as a 
road material. 



/Native Chinese journals record the death of a district magis- 
trate by his own hand under circumstances sadly suggestive 
and fraught with instruction to those who .would inquire 
into the condition of the minor officials in the various 
provinces, says the China Mail. Disbanded soldiery, thrown 
upon their own. resources, with no means of obtaining a live- 
lihood, hold in terror many a countryside. They rob and 
spoil the villages and hamlets, and occasionally, uniting in 
larger bands, make incursions into the town and cities. On 
a recent occasion the distant city of Wing Shan was visited 
by a horde of ruffians, chiefly soldiery, for whom the govern- 
ment had no furth er use, and who were accordingly discharged 
in the heart of Kwonksi, to become the scourge of the law- 
abiding and peaceful. No sooner were they within the city 
than the place became a pandemonium, and the magistrate, 
helpless in the presence of foes so numerous and dangerous, 
committed suicide. He will probably obtain some recognition 
as a patriot, whereas an unsuccessful attempt to rid the city 
of its foes would have meant disgrace, almost certain banish- 
ment, possibly even the death of a traitor. In very truth 
officials in China, especially those in touch with the people, 
have to steer between the Scylla of imperial displeasure and 
its manifold consequences on the one side, and the Charybdis 
of terrible dangers arising from revolutionist tactics on the 
other, while they govern a country seething with discontent 
and ill will. 

An energetic young woman visitor to City Hall, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the other day, nearly created a small panic among 
the force of guides, whose duty it is to pilot sightseers over 
the big building, by insisting that she wanted to obtain a 
view of the city from the tap of the central tower. For 
several days past the elevator to this vantage point has been 
shut down for repairs, and no visitors have been shown be- 
yond the seventh floor. Such a small thing as a breakdown 
in the elevator did not, however, deter the athletic female 
from obtaining the coveted view, and when she learned that 



by climbing flights of stairs containing over 500 steps she 
could reach the top she decided at once to make the trip. 
Most of the guides in City Hall are either very portly or are 
advanced in years, and for these reasons none was anxious to 
accompany the visitor. It is a rule, however, that sightseers 
must be accompanied by guides, so the men got together and' 
decided to do the job by a relay system. One of the older 
guides showed the girl through the rooms on the different 
floors. When they reached the entrance to the tower he was- 
relieved by a younger guide, who escorted the visitor up the- 
first 150 steps. At this point he in turn was relieved by one 
of the men employed on the elevator work, who accompanied 
her to the top near Billy Penn and explained as best he could' 
the different points of interest in the city to be seen from the- 
great height. 



WITH THE FUNNY FELLOWS. 



"In what condition was the patriarch Job at the end of his 
life?" asked a Sunday-school teacher of a quiet boy. "Dead!" 
calmly replied the youth. 

Fuzz — Don't have anything to do with Fleecem. He's a bad 
egg. Fizz — Gracious! I just met him, and he told me he" 
was broke. 

"I don't like that there Mrs. Swellman at all," said Mrs. 
Nuritch. "Well, you ain't got to take no notice of her," re- 
plied Mr. Nuritch. "But the trouble is she don't take no 
notice o' me. " 

Jack — Give me a kiss. Eva — And what reason have you for 
wishing to kiss me? Jack (embarrassed) — I had a reason, but 
I — er — have lost it. Eva — Then you'd better go. I couldn't 
think of kissing a man who had lost his reason. 

She had been to her first party and had indulged not wisely 
but too well in delicacies that cause internal woe when par- 
taken of to excess. . "Why, Geraldine," exclaimed the anxious 
mother as she welcomed the return of her offspring, "how 
white you are looking; do you feel sick?" "Oh, no,'* was the 
equable reply, "I did feel sick after the ice cream, but I un- 
swallowed myself and I feel all right now." 

A Frenchman in conversation with a friend said: "I am 
going to leave my hotel. I paid my bill yesterday and asked 
the landlord: 'Do I owe you anything?' He said: 'You are 
square.' 'That's strange,' said I, 'I have lived long and never 
knew I was square before.' Then, as I was going away, he 
shook my hand, saying: 'I hope you'll be round again soon.' 
I said: 'I thought you said I was square.' He laughed and 
replied: 'When I said I hoped you'd be round again soon I 
meant I hoped you wouldn't be long.' English is a difficult 
language. " 

Nurses in training have many hardships to bear, but per- 
haps none is worse than having to appear cheerful under all 
conditions. A sense of humor is perhaps as great an asset 
as a nurse can have, for it will help her over many a diffi- 
culty. The daughter of a wealthy man up State became im- 
bued with the desire to know how to earn her own living, 
and to that end she entered one of the large New York hos- 
pitals as a nurse. The work was to her liking, and, as she 
looked on the bright side of everything, she was generally 
in a happy frame of mind. Her particular "pet" was an old 
and illiterate sea captain, who was in the surgical ward with 
a broken arm which would not knit. He was a cheerful old 
fellow, and his droll remarks gained for him the goodwill of 
everybody. One day when the nurse had paid him some little 
attention, he said with an appreciative smile: "Miss L. is 
the best waitress I ever had! " 
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SAVED FROM THE BREAKERS. 



By COL. RALPH FENTON. 



The ice was heavy on the Baltic that season — it was the 
latter part of 1876 — and we expected to be in England by 
Christmas; but the weather was clear and fine, and the old 
boatswain found time- that Sunday morning to drop h\is whistle 
to the end of his lanyard and step into the galley to warm 
his hands for a few minutes. He lit his pipe with a red coal, 
and turning to the ship's only passenger, said: 
/ You was sayin' last night, sir, that you hadn't got no faith 
in stowaways. Well, no more have I, generally speakin'; but 
I once ran foul of one that wasn't so bad as the rest. It's 
nigh on to six years ago, when I was quartermaster in a 
steamer called the Zebra, lyin" at her wharf in Calcutta, and 
loadin' up for Glasgow. The Hooghly was crowded with sail- 
ing vessels that couldn't get no crews, and most of their men 
had deserted and shipped in steamers that was goin' through 
the Suez Canal, that had just been opened. They all wanted 
to go home quick, you see, and to go by the new-fangled route 
to save making a four month's run round the Cape. 

The steamers had all the men they wanted, and more offers 
from good, able-bodied seamen than they could take. The 
Zebra was to touch at Londonderry on her way home, and the 
night that we cast loose at Calcutta with the pilot on board, 
and dropped down the river with the tide, the skipper was 
grumblin' like a bear, because, somehow or other, he had 
shipped five more men than he wanted. Three of them were 
Irishmen, and like the rest of the crew, they had got advance 
notes for a month's pay, and cashed them — so, to say the 
truth, he was afraid they'd take French leave at London- 
derry. 

The pilot had gone over the side, the watch had been set, 
and the steamer was driven down the Bay of Bengal, and get- 
ting well out toward the Indian Ocean, when there was a 
row for'ard, and the bo'sun came aft to where the skipper was 
standing on the poop. He was draggin' a youngster about 
fifteen years old by the collar of the jacket along with him. 

"I hooked him out of the fore hatch, your honor," he says. 
"I heard him scratchin' around, and I raised the hatchway, 
and there he lay." 

"I was tryin' to get out, sir," said the lad, very bold and 
polite. "I suppose I'm a stowaway, but I'm a sailor, and 
willing to work. I asked for a berth aboard the Zebra and 
couldn't get it; so when they thought I was goin' ashore in 
the dingey, I slipped into the forehold. I'm bound for Mag- 
herafelt, in Londonderry, where my mother lives. I don't 
want any pay, but if you'll let me work my passage you won't 
be sorry for it." 

Our skipper 'was a terribly rough man. Turning to me, he 
said: 

"Quartermaster, put that young imp in irons for to-night. 
I'll see what it's best to do with him in the mornin'. If he 
doesn't go overboard it's Glasgow he'll land at, and not Lon- 
donderry." 

I was sorry) for the poor lad, but I had to obey orders, and 
the irons were soon on his wrists and ankles in the fo'c'stle. 
He was terribly upset, and when I was on watch that night I 
went to him and tried to cheer him up. It was getting on to 
four bells when the mate said he'd like to see the boy, and he 
went into the fo'c'stle. 

"Now, my lad," he says, stooping over him with a lantern, 
"tell us all about it. What did you stow away for? Why 
didn't you ship in a sailing vessel if you wanted to go home 
to see your mother?" 

"Oh, sir," says the youngster, with tears in his eyes, as he 
sat up alongside of the post that he was tied to, "I should 
have been too late, and she'd have been in the poorhouse. 
You see, I ran away from home two years ago and went to 
sea, because I was the oldest of the three, and she wasn't able 
to feed us all. I've sent her a little money since then, and 
I've had letters from her, but I've never seen her. The day 
before yesterday I got a letter saying that poor Sallie — my 
little sister; sir — was dead. It had taken all her money to 



bury her, and the quarter's rent will be due in a month. If 
it is not paid she will be put out. I have saved $75, and I 
wanted to give it to her with my own hands. I wish now I 
had sent it to her; but maybe I can post it to her at London- 
derry, if he takes me on to Glasgow." 

Dashed if the mate's eyes weren't dim, and I couldn't see 
very clearly myself when the youngster stopped talking. 

"Hold up your head, my lad," said the mate, "and I'll speak 
a word or two to the skipper." 

We went out of the fo'c'stle, and I followed him close 
enough to hear the boy's story told again. 

The skipper thought about it for a few seconds. Then he 
spoke, and we both knew by the tones of his voice that one 
of his hardest fits was on him. 

"I don't see," he said, "what I have to do with all this. 
I don't want any more hands, and I won't have any more. 
But we can stand another passenger. You say the youngster 
has $75. Well, he can pay part of his fare at least, and I 
will give him a cabin berth and set him ashore at London- 
derry. Go and get the money from him." 

But the mate's face showed plain enough that the irons 
should go on him first. The skipper saw it, and called to me 
to uniron the lad and bring him out of the fo'c'stle. 

When he was on the main deck the skipper says to him: 

"Youngster, the mate tells me that you have $75 about you." 

"Yes, sir," says the boy. 

"Hand it over," says the skipper, shortly. 

The boy turned white, but he pulled a little canvas bag 
from his bosom and gave it to the skipper, who counted the 
money. 

"Now this," he says, "won't half pay your passage to Lon- 
donderry; "but I won't be hard on you. You can go aft, and 
the steward will give you a berth." 

The youngster walked aft without a word, and from that 
minute until the vessel was off the coast of Ireland he hardly 
spoke at all; and some of the passengers who didn't know his 
story said he was going home to die; he drooped, and looked 
so pile and weak. 

It was an awful night that saw us off the shore at London- 
derry. A dead lee shore it was then, and the steamer, with 
a broken shaft, drifting on to it. We could hear the waves 
breaking near us, and we had passed the light that we should 
have been makin' for. 

The water was far too deep to let go an anchor, even if 
one could have held, which it couldn't in the gale. Enough 
head sail had been set to keep the steamer from broachin' 
to, but all hands saw that as things were goin', she would 
soon be on the rocks. 

Suddenly the skipper started as some one touched him on 
the shoulder. The youngster was standing beside him. 

"I was born on that coast, sir," he said, very slowly, "and 
I know every rock on it. I know, besides, a channel on the 
port bow. We'll soon be off it. Shall I take you in?" N 

"If you think you can," says the skipper, "do. It don't 
make much difference," he says, turnin' to the mate, "for we 
are bound to go ashore anyhow. I'll give him the wheel." 

The youngster took the wheel and headed her, so at least it 
seemed to all of us, for where the breakers sounded loudest. 
The big fellow that helped, him was told to do just as the lad 
ordered him. It was a ticklish time for all hands. But all 
at once the rocks seemed to open in front, and the steamer 
ran through a passage not fifty yards across, and in five 
minutes we were at anchor in smooth water. 

The next mornin' the skipper says to his passenger: 

"Here's seventy-five dollars that I owe you; and the com- 
pany will cash this for you. sir, for savin' their ship." 

And he gave the youngster an order for five hundred dol- 
lars. 

There was nothln' proud about the lad. He took the money, 
paid his mother's rent, and gave her a snug sum for house- 
keepin'. What became of him? Well, he and I have been 
shipmates pretty nigh ever since, though he's braved many a 
knot ahead of me. That's him callin' me now, concluded the 
boatswain, pressing the fire out of Bis pipe with his thumb, 
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and going out on the deck, where the master wanted him to 
muster the men to Sunday service. 



A FIERCE TIGER HUNT. 



In March, 1880, 1 was traveling in India, our party con- 
sisting of three ladies and one gentleman. We decided to 
camp and live quietly, spending our time gathering orchids 
and other botanical specimens. We therefore pitched our 
tents in a small clearing on the outskirts of the dense jungle, 
near a military village in the hill country. 

Our Hindoo servants soon made us very much at home. It 
was wonderful to see how they transported every necessary 
luxury, and, as by magic, raised tents furnished with carpets, 
chairs, books, and even a bird cage. 

Early oDe morning as we were lingering over our "chota 
haziri," or "little breakfast," always taken in India on ris- 
ing, and speaking of the noises made by the wild animals 
during the night, my attention was attracted by the great 
chattering of wild monkeys in the dense jungle close by. At 
that instant a native came running into the tent in a great 
state of excitement, salaaming, but waiting for us to speak. 

"Kya chahte ho?" (What do you want?) Mr. Norton asked. 

"Sahib, plenty big tiger near by. Many men see him. He 
is hiding near the nala," 

We held our breath for an instant, then the blood seemed 
to leap faster through our veins. A tiger so near! The nala, 
or stream of water, was but ten rods from our tent. 

Mr. Norton turned to us. "Ladies, would you like to go on 
a tiger hunt?" 

"Yes, indeed," we quickly answered, "if it is not too dan- 
gerous. " 

"Never fear; we will take good care of you." 

A Hindoo doctor from the village hospital rushed up at that 
moment and confirmed the news in broken English. 

"Big baghou he is; much man-eater tiger in jungle. Yes'- 
day one child taken. Sahib, with us." 

Immediately we made preparations for the hunt. We put 
on leather belts, well,, filled with cartridges, selected Martini 
rifles, put on pith hats with turbans |Over them and moved off 
to the da wa khana. Here we found a party of sepoys drawn 
up in line awaiting our arrival. We soon crossed the little 
stream, where we saw the tiger's tracks in the mud of the 
bank, looking like the footprints of a giant cat. Breathlessly 
we moved on toward the deep jungle of tangled bamboos and 
palms. 

Tiger-shooting is carried on in many different ways in 
India. Sometimes the hunter mounts a great elephant and 
shoots the savage beast from his howdah, as the native beaters 
drive the tiger from his grassy lair in the jungle. Where 
the jungle is very dense and dangerous, so that the tiger may 
surprise the hunter unaware, the sportsman climbs a tree 
and waits until the tiger is attracted by the bleating of a goat, 
purposely tied in a certain place. But at the best, tiger- 
hunting is risky work, and the hunter takes his life in his 
hands. 

Mr. Norton, who had often shot tigers on foot, took us 
under his special care. The Hindoo doctor, owing to his 
knowledge of the jungle, was made the leader of the entire 
party, and we began our march. 

It was a very hot morning. Everything around was parch- 
ed and withered. The dead leaves under foot were as slip- 
pery as glass. The bamboos grew so near together that it 
was impossible to keep in a direct line. Progress was ac- 
cordingly slow. 

We might have been out three hours, watching every patch 
of jungle and elephant grass for a sight of the beast we 
longed to meet, when the wild chattering of a troop of mon- 
keys indicated that the tiger was not far off. What an ex- 
citing moment it was. Though the heat was intense and we 
were very tired, on we went as stealthily as possible, al- 
though sometimes falling on the slippery leaves. But the 
bare feet of our Indian hunters made no noise as they stealth- 
ily stole through the dry grass. Heated, breathlessly, on we 



went. Another chatter of monkeys, a flutter of bright-winged 
birds as we stepped into a small grassy space, completely en- 
circled by tall palms, showed us that the tiger was near at 
hand. 

A little in advance of our scouting party of natives was a 
bit of green jungle, heavy and dark. We could see by the 
rustling of the grass that It was the hiding place of some 
great animal. A consultation was hurriedly held. How 
should we attack him? There was not an instant to be lost. 
Again the tiger moved, and for a second we saw his yellow 
coat gleaming through the green. 

Our talk was suddenly ended in an unexpected way. A 
clump of elephant grass at one side was quickly parted. A 
great flash of yellow bounded toward us, a gleam of blazing 
eyes made our blood run cold. A tigress — a mate of the 
royal creature in the jungle — with open mouth leaped sud- 
denly upon us. 

Motionless with amazement and horror we stood. Oh, the 
fearful, cruel face, as she stood lashing her tail from side 
to side Her hot breath almost burnt my face, as with out- 
spread claws she made one fierce bound toward me, dashing 
the sepoy in front to the ground. 

I was paralyzed with fear. Surely my last hour had come! 
But a native sprang between us, the rifles cracked, the hunt- 
ing-knives gleamed. It was soon a hand-to-hand fight. 

One gallant young sepoy lay senseless, blood dripped from 
the shoulder of another. Still the enraged tigress held her 
ground, while fear and a horrible fascination riveted us to 
the spot. Although bleeding from a great wound in the 
shoulder, the tigrpss once more made ready to spring. 

The ladies were in imminent peril. But the brave Hindoo 
doctor, knife in hand, plunged almost into the jaws of the 
tigress in deadly embrace. Over rolled man and beast; some- 
times a gleam of blood-stained white showed where our poor 
defender was writhing; but the great tawny body of the 
tigress seemed to fill all space. None dared to shoot for the 
rifle shot might kill the man instead of the beast. Finally — 
it might have been seconds, but it seemed hours — a brave 
young sepoy rushed up, knife in hand, his swarthy face under 
his white turban gleaming with excitement. 

"Mem Sahib!" he cried. "My doctor! He saved my wife 
and child. He must not ''die today! " and the brave fellow 
rushed forward into the jaws of death. 

His silver-hilted knife, sliarp as a Toledo blade, gleamed 
with lightning rapidity, and it descended just over the heart. 
The tigress gave one scream that made the jungle re-echo, 
then lay quiet forever. She had fought bravely for her mate 
and little ones hidden in the jungle, but against numbers. 

The poor doctor, blood-stained and senseless, was drawn 
away from under the outstretched paw of the dead animal. 
The other man escaped with only a few scratches, except the 
brave rescuer, who had a great gash cut in his brown cheek 
by the enraged tigress. 

The splendid creature lay stretched on the ground, her 
golden brown skin with its velvety black stripes flecked with 
blood, gleaming in the hot Indian sun. From tip to tip she 
measured twelve feet. All was joy and. excitement, for as we 
dashed water in the face of the wounded doctor, he opened 
his eyes and smiled faintly. 

"Thank God, the Mem Sahibs are safe! " and we echoed his 
prayer. 

Every one was happy, all the bearers and sepoys were mak- 
ing salaams to us and each other, hardly excepting the dead 
tigress. 

The first tiger had disappeared, nor were the men in con- 
dition to fight him. So, after taking the splendid skin from 
the tigress, for which proof of a tiger's death the British 
Government gives forty ri^ees, we returned to our tents, de- 
lighted with our first tiger hunt. 

The great skin, with its splendid gleam of gold and ebony 
that would charm an artist's eye, lies under my feet as I 
write. But I never look at it without a shudder, thinking 
of the awful day in the jungle when my life hung in the 
balance, and the brave Hindoo doctor and the gallant sepcjr 
turned the scale in my favor. 
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MESMERISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE. — Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
diseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. C. S., author of "How 1 to Hypnotize," etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.— Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A. C. S. Fully illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE. — Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No. '21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.— The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD. A BOAT. — Fully 
Illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road ; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES. — A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner or sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 

7 FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON'S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK. — 
Containing the great oracIe~of humanMestiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DRTSAMS.— Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and "Napoleon's Oraculum," the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES. — Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND. — 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE. — Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle ; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX. — The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST. — Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE. — Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOv/ TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS. — Containing 
explanations of the general principles of eleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks ; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand ; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 



No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS— Era- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated, 

MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS. — The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians ; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.— Heller's second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage ; also giving all the codes and signals. The- only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A MAGICIAN.— Containing the 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS. — Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with, chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND. — Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson, 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS. — Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS. — Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-sis illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART. — Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together, with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson, 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.— Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER. — Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer ; also directions for building a model locomotive ; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, ^Eolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN. — Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS. — Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS. — A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.— Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. — A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY. — Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters. 



THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN'S JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER. — 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches. Negro. Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men's jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK. — Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 05. MULDOON'S JOKES. — This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc.. of 
Terrence Muldoon. the great wit. humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copv immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR. — Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage: together with the duties of the Stage Manager. Prompter. 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. Rv a prominent Stage Manager. 

No SO. GTS WILLIAMS' JOKE BOOK. — Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renownod and 
ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN. — Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

No. 30.' HOW TO COOK.— One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters : also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE— It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women ; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 

ELECTRICAL* 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY. — A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism : 
together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
lustrations. 

No. 64. HOW 7 TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES. — Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dvnamos, and manv novel tovs to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 07. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS. — Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.— By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given awjiy. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations),, can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there's millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.— A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc.. suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than anv book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.— A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 

No 30. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS. — Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty savings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS. — A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and full directions for playing Eucbre, Crib- 
bage. Casino, Forty-Five, Rounee, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch. All Fours, and manv other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES. — Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13 HOW TO DO IT: OR. BOOK OF ETIQUETTE. — It 
is a greai life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There's happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE. — Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 

— Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect. French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 



No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER. — Containing four*, 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to becomd 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems froni 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 4!). HOW TO DEBATE. — Giving rules for conducting de* 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 

SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.— The arts and wiles of flirtation ari 
fully explained by this litt-j book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan. glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it eon- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happjj 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsom* 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squarf 
dances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE. — A complete guide to Iove\ 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS. — Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.— One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both malt and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.— Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 

No. 31). HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY. PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS. — A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.— Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how (o cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 
Keene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. — A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, arimals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS. — Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets: also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST. — A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry ; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY. — A complete hand-book for 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, svrups, essences, etc etc. 

No. 84. HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. — Containing full 
information xegarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 
Hiland. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.^-A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
family. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS. — Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.— By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
Abnev. 

No. 02. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 

CADET. — Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations. Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of "How to Become a Naval Cadet." 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET. — Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of "How to Become a 
West Point Military Cadet." 
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Latest Issues 



"WIDE AWAKE WEEKLY" 

Containing Stories ©j Boy Firemen. 
Colored Covers. 32 Pages . Price 5 Cents. 



IS Young Wide Awake's Daring Dive; or, Hot Work at a 
Mill Fire. 

N Young Wide Awake Beating the Flames; or, The Fire at 

the Gas Works. 
94 Young Wide Awake's Battle for Life; or, Facing a Forl«rn 

Hope. 

96 Young Wide Awake's Defiance; or, The Bravest Deed on 
Record. 



96 Young Wide Awake and the Hose Slashers; or, Scaling a 

Wall of Fire. 

97 Young Wide- Awake's Greatest Peril; or. Locked in a Burn- 

ing Building. 

98 Young Wide- Awake's Nerve; or, Fire-Fighting Against Big 

Odds. 

99 Young Wide-Awake's Trumpet Call; or, A Bold Fight_to 

Save a Life. 



"FAME AND FORTUNE WEEKLY" 



Containing Stories of Boys Who Make Money. 



Colored Covers. Z% Pages. 

IIS Stranded Out West; or, The Boy Who Found a Silver 
Mine. 

118 Ben Bassford's Luck; or, Working on Wall Street Tips. 

117 A Young Gold King; or, The Treasure of the Secret 

Caves. 

118 Bound to Get Rich; or, How a Wall Street Boy Made 

Money. 

119 Friendless Frank; or, The Boy Who Became Famous. 

120 A $30,000 Tip; or, The Young Weazel of Wall Street. 



Price 5 Cents. 



121 Plucky Bob; or, The Boy Who Won Success. 

122 From Newsboy to Banker; or, Rob Lake's Rise in Wall 
Street. 

123 A Golden Stake; or, The Treasure of the Indies. 

124 A Grip on the Market; or, A Hot Time in Wall Street. 

125 Watching His Chance; or, From Ferry Boy to Captain. 

126 A Game for Gold; or, The Young King of Wall Street. 

127 A Wizard for Luck; or, Getting Ahead in the World. 



"WILD WEST WEEKLY" 

A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, Etc., oi Western Lifj 



Colored Covers. 
172 Young Wild West and the Missing Scout; or, Arietta and 
the Madman. 

*73- Young Wild West Doomed to Death; or, Arietta and the 
Rifle Queen. 

174 Young Wild West on a Golden Trail; or, The Mystery of 
Magic Pass. 

275 Young Wild West Fighting the Indians; or, The Uprising 

of the Utes. 

276 Young Wild West on a Cattle Range; or, Arietta and the 

"Bad" Cowboy. 



32 Pages. Price 5 Cents. 

277 Young Wild West's Gallop for Glory; or, The Death 
League of Ace High. 

278 Young Wild West's Silver Search; or, Arietta and the 
Lost Treasure. 

279 Young Wild West at Death Gorge; or, Cheyenne Charlie's 
Hard Pan Hit 

280 Young Wild West and "Monterey Bill"; or, Arietta's 
Game of Bluff. 

281 Young Wild West and the Deadshot Cowboy; or, A High 
Old Time at Buckhorn Ranch. 
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SECRET SERVICE 

OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES. 

Price 5 cents. 32 Pages. Colored Covers. Issued Weekly 



410 Tin' Bradys and "Mr. -Mormon"; or, Secret Work in Salt Lake 

( icy. 

411 The Bradys and the Cellar of Death; or, Ferreting out the Bos- 

ton Crooks. 

412 The Bradys' Lake Front Mystery ; or, A Queer Case from Chi- 

cago. 

413 The Bradys and the Dumb Millionaire ; or, The Latest Wall 

Street Lamb. 

414 The Bradys' Gold Field Game ; or, Rounding up the Nevada Mine 

Brokers. 

415 The Bradys and Dr. Hop Low ; or, The Deepest Mott Street Mys- 

tery. 

416 The Bradys and the Beaumont Oil King ; or, Three "Bad" Men 

from Texas. 

417 The Bradys and the Prince of Persia ; or, After the Tuxedo 

Crooks. 

418 The Bradys and Captain Darke ; or, The Mystery of the China 

Liner. 

410 The Bradys and the Canton Prince ; or, Working for the Chinese 
Minister. 

420 The Bradys and "Diamond Don" ; or, The Gem Smugglers of 

the "Arctic." 

421 The Bradys and Banker Banks ; or, Caught on a Wall Street 

Clew. 

422 The Bradys in Little 'Frisco: or, The Case of Ting Long Lee. 
42." The Bradys and the Check Kaisers: or, After a Wall Street Gang. 

424 The Bradys and the Bad Land Bears : or. The Bone Hunters of 

South Dakota. 

425 The Bradys and the Car Crooks : or. Working for the Frisco»Line. 
420 The Bradys and the "Queen of the West" ; or. Trailing the Ari- 
zona Gem Thieves. 

427 The Bradys and the Wall Street Money Fakirs ; or, The Mys- 

terious Mr. Mix. 

428 The Bradys and the Chink Smugglers ; or, The Hurry Call to 

Canada. 

429 The Bradys and Kid Joaquin ; or, The Greasers of Robbers' Can- 

yon. 

430 The Bradys and Gump High ; or, The Mystery of the Ruined 

Joss House. 

431 The Bradys and the River Pirates ; or, After the Dock Rats' 

Hall. 

432 The Bradys and the Silent Five ; or, The Secrets of Shadyside 

Gang. 

433 The Bradys and the Opium King ; or, Bi?aving the Perils of Pell 

Street. 

434 The Bradys' Bleecker Street Mystery ; or, The House With a 

Hundred Doors. 

435 The Bradys Among the Frisco Gold Thieves ; or, The Black Band 

of Old Dupont Street. 

436 The Bradys and the Doctor's Death League ; or, The Mystery of 

the Boy in Red. 

437 The Bradys and the Man Trappers ; or, Hot Times on Whirlwind 

Lake. 

438 The Bradys and the House of Skulls : or, The Strange Man of 

Five Points. 

43!) The Bradys' Daring Deal : or. The Bargain With Dr. Death. 

440 The Bradys and the Coliin Man : or, Held in the House of the 

Missing. 

441 The Bradys and the Chinese Dwarf; or, The Queue Hunter of the 

Barbary Coast. 



442 The Bradys Among the Handshakers; or, Trapping the Confidence 

Men. 

443 The uradys and the Deatn Trunk; or, The Chicago Secret Seven. 

444 The Bradys and Mr. .Magic; or, After the Thumbless League. 

445 The Bradys' Double Trap; or, Working the Night Side oi New 

York. 

44G The Bradys and the Gun-Boat Boys; or, Unraveling a Navy Yard 
Mystery. 

447 The Bradys and "Old Foxy" ; or, The Slickest Crook in New 

York. 

448 The Bradys and the Fan Tan Players : or, In the Secret Dens of 

Chinatown, 

440 The Bradys and the Three Black Stars ; or, The Million Lost in 
the Meadows. 

450 The Bradys' Church Vault Mystery ; or. Tracking the Bowery 

Fakirs. 

451 The Bradys and "Gum-Shoe Gus" ; or, Hunting the White Waj 

Crooks. 

452 The Bradys and the Belfry "Owls" ; or, Trailed to the Tombs. 

453 The Bradys and the Chinese Juggler; or. The Opium Fiend's it, 

venge. 

454 Tfie Bradys after "78X" ; or, Caught by a Sing Sing Clew. 

455 The Bradvs aud the Telegraph Boy ; or. Exposing the League of 

Three. 

450 The Bradys' Six Bell Clew; or, The Masked .Men of the Mag <■ 
Mountain. 

457 The Bradys and the Queen of the Highbinders : or, The War of 

the Tongs and Leongs. 
45S The Bradys and the Floating Head ; or, The Clew Found in the 

River. 

459 The Bradys After Captain Death : or. Saving a Million in Rubies. 

400 The Bradys and the Witch Woman : or, The Mystery of Mulberry 

Bend. 

4G1 The Uradys and the Blind Peddler: or. Working in the Dark. 

462 The Bradys (.'basing the "Queer" Makers ; or. The Missing Secret 

Service Man. 

463 The Bradys aud -the Hop Crooks; or, The Hidden Man of China- 

town. 

401 The Bradys' Double Death Trap: or. After the St. Louis Seven. 
405 The Bradys and the Trunk Tappers: or. Solving a Railroad 

Mystery. 

460 The Bradys' Church Clock (Mew: or, The Man in the Steel Cage. 

407 The Bradys and the Six Skeletons ; or, The Underground House 

on the Hudson. 

408 The Bradys and the Chinese Fire Fiends : or. Breaking Up a 

Secret Band. 

400 The Bradys and the Stolen Bonds ; or, A Tangled Case from 
Boston. 

470 The Bradys and the Black Giant; or, The Secret of "Little 

Syria." 

471 M'he Bradys and Little Chiu-Chin : or. Exposing an Opium Gang. 

472 The Bradvs after the Bank Street Bunch : or. Rounding tip the 

Dock Rats. 

473 The Bradys and the Boston Beats: or. M'he Secrets of the old 

Manor House. 

474 The Bradys Chasing the Grain M'hieves : or, ( hieago's Mysterious 

Six. 

475 M'he Bradys and the Mad Chinaman: or. Hot Work in Five Cities 
470 MMie Lradys and the Black Poisoner: or. Strange Work in Pbila 

delphia! 
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